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•epistle dedicatory 


Dear flister: Hear {he conclusion of the whole 
mailer. You dream like mad, you love like Under, ym 
aspire like a star-struck moth-^for what f Thai y<m 
may hive little lyrics, and sell to a publisher for thirty 
pieoes of silver, 

Haif^y us here is a ' hee-farm," It always reminds 

me of a publishers. The bee has loved a thousand 

flowers, through a hundred afternoons, ke has filled 

little sacred cells fviik the gold of his stolen Idsses^for 

% 

what 9 That the whol^jjj^M he wrenched away astd 
sold at so much * tldfl^mh *—as though it were a hair- 
comb, *Mummy is become merckanJ^se ,.. and \Phafaoh 
ip sold for balsams,* 

Can we ever forget those old mornings when we 
rose with the lark, and, while the earliest sunUght 
slanted through Hhe nleeping housCf stole to the Uttk 
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study to redtt~-Heave» bias us !~~you, perhaps. 
Many WoJlslonectaft^ and I, Iswy, in a F^ohen foka 
of 1531. 

WtU^0U aatpl ifwse old vench in memory of those 
old mommgs f Ah, then came in the snieA o* the year, 

Yonrs nom Us then, 

K. Le G. 

May lUh, 1892 
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TO THE READER 


Art was a palace onrcj icings great arid Jair^ 

And ^roi^ and hohj^ found a temple ther$ : 

Now 'hs a la^ar-’kouse of leprous mem, 

O shall we hear an Knghsh song again / 

Still English larks moant in the nieriy mom, 

Ati English May still brings an English ikoru, 

Still English daisies up and down the grass, 

Still English love for English lad and lass — 

Yet youngsters blush tb sing an English song / 

Thou nightingale that for six hundred years 
Sang to the world—O art thou husht at last I 
For, not of thee this new voice in our ears^ 

Music of Ftame that once waS of the spheres ; 
And not of thee these strange green flowers that 
spring 

From daisy roots and seem to hear a sting* 

Thou Helicon of numbers * und^filedf 
Forgive that *neaih the shadow <f thy name, 
England, I bring a song of little fame ; 

Not as one worthy hut as loving thee, 

Not as a singer, o^ly as a child. 




PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 



To R. K.^ Leather 


(July Kith, 1892.) 



PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 

I 

It happened in that great Italian land 

• Where evcjjy bosom hpateth with a t>tar— 

At Himinh «anigh lhajt crumbling strand 
The Adriatic lilcheth near and far— 

In that same past where Dante's dream-days are, 
That one Francesca ga v»e her youthful gold 
Unto an aged cfirle to holt and har; 

Though all the love which great young hearts 
can hold, 

How could she give that love unto a miser old ? 

Nay! biit young Paolo was the happy lad, 

A youth of dreaming yet dauntless foot. 
Who all Francesca's wealth of loving had ; 

One bra^e to scale a wall and steal the fruity 
♦ Nor fear because some dotard owned the root; 
Yea! one who wore his love like sword on thigh 
And kept not all his valour for liis lute ; 

One who could dare as well as sing and sigh. 

Ah! then were hearts to love, but 4hey are long 
*rone by. 
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PAOLO AjlTD FRANCESCA 

« 

Ye lily-wives so hapt)y in the nest, 

Whose joy within the gates of duty sprfnffs, 
Blame not^Love’s poor, who, if they would be blest, 
Must steal what qpmes to you with marriage 
rings; * 

Ye pity the poor lark whose scarce-tried wings 
Faint in the net, while still the morning air 
With brown free throats of all hi# brethren smgs^ 
And can it be ye Hill not pity her, 

Whose youth is as a lark all lost to singing there. 


In opportunity of dear-bought joy 

Rich were this twain, for old Lanciotto, he 
Who was her lord, was brother of her boy, 

And m one home together dw( It the three, 
With brothers two beside; and he and she 
Sat at one board together, in one fane 
Their voices rose ugon one hymn, ah me ! < 
Beneath one roof each night their limbs were 
lain. 

As now in death they share the one eternal pain^ 


As much as common men can love a flower 
Unto Uancioito was Francesca dear, 

Tis not on such I^ve wields hia^jealous power; 
And therefore Paolo moved him not to Ibar, 
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Though he so green with youth he so sere. 
Nor yet indeed was wrong, the hidden thing 
Grew at each hearty unknown of lach, a year,-^ 
Two eggs still silent in ^he nest through springy 
May draws sa near to June, and not yet time to singl 


Yet oft, indeed, through days that gave no sign 
Had but Francesca turned about and read 
Paolo’s bright eyes that only dared to shine 
On the dear gold that glorified her head; 

Ki*e all the light hatl from their circles fled 
And the grey Honour darkened all his face : 

They had not come to June and nothing said. 
Day followed day with such an even pace, 

Nor night succeeded night and left no starry trace. 


6r, surely, had the Howe# Paolo pressed 
In some sweet volume when he put it by. 

Told howthis mistress drew it to her breast 
And called upon his name when none was nigh; 
Had but the scarf he kissed with piteous Cry 
But breathed again its secret unto her, 

Or had but one of every little sigh 
Each left for tachiheen love’s true messenger; 
They surely had not kept that winter all the year. 
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PAOIX) ai|d prakcesca 

Yea! love lay hushed atid waiting hke a seed* 

^ Some laggard of the season still abed 
Though^,the^sim calls and gentle zephyrs plead. 
And Hope that waited long must deem it dead ; 
Yet lo ! to-morrow sees its shiuingdiead 
Singing at dawn *mid all the garden throng: 

Ah, had it known, it had been earlier sped— 
Was it for fear of day it *}ept so long, 

Or were its dreams of singing sweeter than the song? 


But what poor flower can symbol all the might 
And all the magnitude, great Love, of thee ? 
Ah, is there aught can image thee aright 
In earth or heaven, how great or fair it be ? 

We watch the acorn grow into the tree. 

We watch the patient spark surprise the mine, 
But what are oaks to thy Ygdmsil-tree ? 

What the mad mine's convulsive strength to thijae^ 
That wrecks a world '^ut bids heaven’s soaring 
steeples shin<% 


A god that hath no earthly metaphor, 

A blindiug word that hath no earthly rhyme. 
Love! we can only call and no name more; 

As the great lonely thund^ roHs sublime, 

As the great sun doth solitaiy climb. 
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PAOl-0 AND FiHaNCBBCA 

^ And we have but thexmelves to know them by. 
Just so Love stands a stranger amid Time: 

The god is there, the great voice speaks on high, 
We pray, 'What art thou. Lord ? ^ but win us no reply. 

So in the dark grew Love, but feared to flower. 
Dreamed to himself, but never spake a word, 
.Burned like a prisoned Ifire from hour to hour, 

/ Sang his dear song like an unheeded bird; 

Waiting the summoning voice so long unheard, 
Waiting with weary eyes the gracious sign ♦ 

To bring his rose, aijd tell the dream he dared. 
The tremulous moment when the star should shine, 
And each should ask of each, and each should cnswer 
—' Thine.’ 

Winter to-day, but lo! to-morraw spring! 

They waited long, but O at last it came, 

Qjame in a silver hush at evening; 

Francesca toyed with tWreads upon a hrame, 
Hard by young l*aolo read of knight and dame 
That long^go had loved and passed away : 

* He had no other way to tell his flame, 

She dare not listen any other way-*- 
But even that was bliss to lovers poor as they. 

The world grw svieet with wonder in the west 
The while he read and while she liatened^thero 
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* 

And many a dream from out its silken nest 
Stole like a curling incense through the air ; 
Yet lookfed she not on him, nor did he dare: 
But when the lovers k|ssed in Paradise 

Ilis voice sank and he turned his Jfaze on her, 
Like a young bird that flutters ere it flies,— 

And lo I a shining angel called him from her eyes 

f 

Then from the silence sprang a kiss like flame, 
And they hung lost together; vhile around 
The world was changed,^no more to be the same 
Meadow or sky, no little* flower or sound 
Again the same, for earth grew holy ground : 
While in the silence of the mounting moon 
Inflnite love throbbed in the straining bound 
Of that great kiss, the long-delaying boon, 
Granted indeed at last, but ended, ah * so soon. 


As the great sobbing fulness of the sea 

Fills to the throat some void and juahing cave. 
Till all its hollows tremble silently, ^ 

Pressed with sweet weight of softly-lapping 
wave; 

Su kissed those mighty lovers glad and brave, 
Axud a$ a sky from which th#suzf has gone 
Trembles all night with all the stars he gave— 
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PAOLO AND FitANCISSCA 

• ^ 

A firmament of memories of the sun,— 

So thrilled and thrilled each life when that great 

kiss was done. ^ 

But coward shame that had no word to say 
In passion's hour, with sudden icy clang 
Slew the bright morn, .tnd through the tarnished 
• day 

An iron bell from light to darkness rang: 

She shut her ears because a throstle sang, 

She dare not hear the little innocent bird. 

And awhitc flower made her poor head to hang— 
To be so white ’ once she was white as curd, 

Bui now—^Alack!’ ‘Alack’’ She speaks no other 
word. 


The pearly line on yonder hills afar 
‘Within the dawn, whcij mounts the lark and 
sings ^ 

By t^hc greiit angel of the morning star,— 

• That was his love, and all free fair fresh things' 
That move and glitter while the daylight Springs: 
To thus know love, and yet to spoil lovn thus I 
To lose the dream—O silly beating wings**** 
Great dream s<» splendid and miraculous: 

O liOrd, O Lord, have mercy, hnvc mercy upon us. 
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PAOliO Ako FRANCESCA 

% 4 

She turned her mind upon the holy ones 
Whose love lost here was love in heaven tenfold. 
She thought of Lucy, that most blessed of nuns 
Who sent her blue fyes on a plate of gold 
To him who wooed her daily for her love— 

* Mine eyes ^ ' Mine tyes' ’ * Here,— go m peace, 
they are ’' « 

But evei love came through the niidiught giove; 
Young Love, with wild eyes watching from afar, 
And called and called and called until the morning 
star 


Ah, poor Francesca, ’tis not such as thou 
That up tlie stony steeps of hea\ cn climb, 
Take thou thy heaven with thy Paolo now— 
Sweet saint of sm, saint of a dealhle rhyme, 
Song shall defend thee at the bai of Time, 
Dante shall set tliy 4feur young glowing face 
On the dar^ background of his theme sublime, 
And Thou and He m your supcib disgrace 
Still on that golden wmd if passion shall embraie. 


So loved this twain, but whither have they passed ? 

Ah me, that dark must idwa}^ follow day, 

That Love's last kiss is surely kissed at last, 
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Howe’er so wildly the poor lips may pray j 
Merciful (xod, is there no other way r* 

And pen, O must thou of the ending write, 

The hour Lanciotto fopnd them where they lay, 
Folded to^^other, weary with delight, 

Within the sumptuous petals of the rose of night. 


Yea, for Lanciotto found them : many an^hour. 
Ere their dear joy hud run its doomed dale, 
Had they, in silkj^u nook and blossomed bower. 
All unsuspect the hiessed apple ate, 

Who now must grind its core predestinate* 
Kiss, kiss, poor losing lovers, nor deny 
One little tremor of its bliss, for Fate 
Coiacth upon you, and the dark is nigh 
Where all, unkisscd, unkissmg, learn at length to lie. 


Bent on some journey of file state’s concern 
They deemed him, and indeediae rode thereon: 
But questioned Paolo—^ What if he return!' 

^ ‘^Nay, love, indeed he is securely gone 
As thou art surely here, beloved one. 

He went ere sundown, and our moon is here*^ 

A fear, love, in this heart that yet knew none I ’ 
How could he feglft fhat little velvet ear 
With last night’s dream and, all its ghostly I 
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» ^ c 

So did he yield him to her eager breast, 

And half forgot, but could not quite forget. 

No sweetesft. kis? could pul that fear to rest, 

And all its haggard yision chilled him yet; 
Their warder moon in nameless trouble set, 
Tlierc seemed a traitor echo in the place, 

A moaning wind that^^noaned for lovers met, 
And once above her head’s deep sunk embrace « 
He saW'-^Death at the window with his yellow face, 
f 

Had that same dream caught old Lanciotto's reins. 
Bent in a weary huddle on his steed. 

In darkling haste along the blindfold lanes. 
Making a clattering halt in all that speed:— 

^ Fool! Fool!' he cried, * O dotard fool, indeed. 
So ho ! they wanton while the old man rides,' 
And on the night flashed pictures of the deed. 
^Come !*-*-*and he dug his charger's panting sides, 
And all the homewariWark tore by in roaring fidos. 

As Some great lord of acres when a thief 

Steals from his park some flower he never sees, 
Cklls it a lily fair beyond belief. 

Prisons the wretch, and fines before he frees; 
Such jeaWs madness did Lanciotto seiise ; 

All in an instant is Francespa dear. 

He claims the wife he never cared to please, 
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All in an instant seems his castle near^-^ 

And those poor lovers sleep, lorgoi at last their fear* 


His horse left steaming at his journey's end. 

Up through his palace stairs 'with springing tread 
He strode; the silence met him like a friend. 

Fain to dissuade him Vrom that deed of dread, 

* Making a breeze aboift his burning head, 
Laying large hands of comfort on his soul; 

Within the ashes of his cheek burned red 
A long-shut rose of youth, as to the j|pal 
Of death he sped, as once to love's own tryst he stole. 


He caught a sound as of a rose's breath, 

He caught another breath of deeper lung, 
yC* Rose-leaves and oak-leaves on the wind of death; 
He drew aside the arras where they dung 
In the dim light, so lovely and so young— 


They lay in sin as in a cradle there. 

Twin babes that in one bosom ifbstling hung; 
I^en Lanciotto paused, ah, will he spare ? 

Who could not quite forgive a wrong that is so fair I 


The grave old clock ticked somewhere in the 
gloom, ^ ^ 

^ A dozen waiting seconds rose and fell 
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Ere his pale dagger flickered in the room, 

Then quenched its corpse-light in their bosoms' 
swfcll— 

^ ^Thus, dears, I nia{c you evermore in hell/ 
Their blood ratn warm about them and they sighed, 
For the mad smiter did his work too well, ** 
Just drew together softly and so died. 

Fell very still and strange, and moved not side bj 
side. 

Yea, moved not, though two hours lie watched 
the twain 

And heard their blood drip drip upon the floor, 
Twice with stern voice he spake to them again, 
And then, a little tenderly, once more,— 
'Thus, dears, in hell 1 mate you evermore/ 

And when the curious fingers of the day 
Unravelled all the dark, and morning wore. 
And tl^ young Ujht played round them where 
they la 3 % 

The souls were many leagues upon* the hellward 

way. ^ 
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Surely at lasf, 0 Lady, the meet moon 

That bringeth ui the happy sln^ttg fveatker 
Grmveth to peai ly queendo7n^ and full ;sowi 
Shall Love and Song go hand in hand together ; 
For all the pain that all*too long hath fvailed 
In deep dumb darkness shall have speech at lust^ 
And the blight babe Death gave the Love he mated 


Shall leap to light and Km the weeping past. 


For all the silver morning is a-glhnmer 

With gleaming spears of great Apollo s host. 

And the night fadeik like a s^fnt out sfvimtnet 
Hurled from the headlands of some skhmg coast. 
Of happy soul, thy mouth at las! is stngingf 
i ^ Drunken with wine of morning*s azure deep, 

Sing QUf my soul, the world beneath thee sttm^ng, 

- A hough of song above a sea of sleep. 


a 

Who is the*Iadfl sing 9 
Ah, how can I tell thee her praise 

ST 
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For whom all my life*s htt ike string ^ 

Of a rosary painful of days ; 

♦ 

Which I count mih a curious smile 
4s a ptiser who hoardeth his gain, 
Though, a madhearted spendthrif the while, 
gather to waste again. 

t 

Yea, I pluck from the tree of the years. 

As a country maid greedy of jlowers. 

Each day brimming over nnih tears. 

And 1 scatter like^petals its hours j 

AnM J trample them under my feet 
In a frenzy of cloven-hoofed swtne, 

And the breath of their dying is sweet. 

And the blood of their hearts is as wine. 

0,1 throw me %w down on ike ground 
And JJ>ury my face In their death, 

And only I^e at the sound 
^ . Of a wind as it scaitcreih. 

As it SQlfitt^^th sweetly the dried 
Leaves mthered and brittle and sere 
days of old years thM hA>e died — 

And, O, it is sweet in my ear / 
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28 


And I rise^ me and huiJd me a p^re 
Of the fvhhpering skeleton things. 

And my heart laughcth tom miih the 

Latigheih high tvltl^ the flame as it springs ; 

And above in the flickering glafi 
I marl me the boughs of my iree^^ 

My tree of the years ^ growing hare^ . 
Growing bare with the scant days to he? 

Then I turn to my beads and I pray 
For the are at the root of the tree — 

Last flower, fast head—ah / last day 

That stiall pari me^ my darting, from thee / 

And I pray for the kmfe on the string 
Of this rosary pain f \tl o f days : 

But who is the Lady I sing ^ 

Ahf how can I ictl thee her praise / 

n 

I make this rhyme of my lady and me 
To give me ease of my misery. 

Of my lady and me I make this rhym6 
For lovers in the aftertime, * 

And I weave ^Ls warp from day to 
In a golden loom deep hid away 
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f 

Iq my secret heart, where no one goes 
But my lady's self, and-^no one knows, 
c 

With bended head all^day I pore 
On a joyless task, and yet before 
My eyes all day, through each weary hour, 
Breathes my lady's face*like a dewy flower. 

Like rain it comes throi^gh the dusty air, 

Like sun on the meadows to think of her; 

O sweet as violets in early spnng 
The flower-girls to the city bring, 

O, Ibealing-bright to wintry eyes 
As primrose-gold 'neath northern skies— 

But O for fit thing to compare 
With the joy I have m the tliought of her 1 
So all day long doth her holy face 
Bring fragrance to the barren place, 

And whensoever it comes nearest me. 

My loom it weavethjmsily. 

« 

Some days there be when the loom i% still 
And my soul is sad as an autumn hill. 

But to tell the blessed time 

When my heart is one glowing prayer of rhyme f 

Think on the humming afternoon 

Withi^ some busy wood in J^^ine^ 

When nettle patches, drunk with the sun. 
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• 

Are fiery outposts of the shade; 

While gnats keep up a dizzy reel. 

And the grasshopper, perched upon his blades 
Loud drones his fairy threshing-wheel:— 

Hour when some poet-wit might feign 
The drowsy tune of the throbbing air 
The weaving of the ^ssamcr 
In secret nooks of wood and lane— 

* ♦ w 

The gossamer, silk night-robes of the flowers, ) 
Fluttered apart by amorous morning hours. 

Yea, as the weaving of the gossamer. 

If truly that the mys4ic golden boom^ 

Is the strange rapture of my hidden loom, 

As I sit in the light of \ he thought of her; 

And it weaveth, weaveth, day by day. 

This parti-coloured roundelay ; 

Weaving for ease of misery, 

Weaving this rhyme of my lady and me. 
Weaving, weaving this wtyp of rhyme 
For lovers in the after-time. 

• 

•My lady, lover, may never be mine 
In the same sweet way that thine is thine, 

My lady and I may never stand 
By the holy altar hand in hand, 

My lady and I never rest , 

Through the golden midnight breast to breast, 
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t % 

Nor share long days of happy light 
Sweet moving iu each other s sight: 

Yea^ evensfmust we ever miss 
The honey of the chastest kiss, 

III 

But, Song, arise thee on a greater wing. 

Nor twitter robin-like of love, nor sing 
A pretty dalliance with grief—but try 
Some metre like a sky, 

Wherein to set 

Stars that may linger yet 

When I, thy master, shall have come to die. 

Twitter and tweet 
Thy carollings 
Of little things. 

Of fair and sweet; 

For it is meet, 

O robin red ! 

• That little theme 
Hath little song, 

That little head 
Hath little dream, 

And long. 

But we have starry business, #ucl»a grief 
As AMtumn’s, dead by some forgotten sheaf, 
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• • 

White all the distance echoes of the wain; 

Grief as an ocean’s for some sudden isle 
Of living green that stayed with it awhile^ 

Then to oblivious deluge plunged again! 

Grief as of Alps that yearn but never reach, 

* Grief as of Death for Life, of Night for Day: 
Such grief, O Song, how hast thou strength to 

' i 

teach, , 

IIow hope to make assay ? 

IV 

ONCE 

Once we met, and then there came 
Like a Pentecostal flame, 

A word: 

t 

All I said not, 

Only thought. 

She heard! 

All I never say but sing. 

Worshipping; 

Wrapt in the hidden tongue 
Of an ambiguous song> 

How we met what need to say ? 

When or where, 

Years or* yesterday. 

Here or there. 
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« 

All the song is—once we met, 

She and 1; 

but never to forget, 

Till we die.. 

A 

All the song is that we meet 
Never now— 

' Hast thou yet forgotten, sweet ? ’ 
^ Love, hast thou ^ * 


THE DAY OF THE TWO DAFFODILS 

* The daffodils are fine* this year/ 1 said ; 

^ O yes, but see my crocuses,’ said she. 

And so we entered in and sat at talk 
Within a little parlour bowered about 
With garden*noises, ^Jled with garden scent, 

As som6 sweet ^pa-shell rings with pearly chimes 
And sighs out fragrance of its mother’# breast. 

We sat at talk, and all the afternoon 
Whispered about in changing silences 
Of flush and sudden light and gathering shade. 
As though some Maestro drew ou4i organ stops 
J^lomewhere fn heaven. As two within a boat 
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i • 

On the wide sea we sat at talk^ the hours 
lapping unheeded round us as the waves. / 

And as such two will ofttimes pause in i^eech, 

Gaze at high heaven and dr^w deep to their hearts 
The infinite azure, then meet eyes again 
^nd flash it to each otiicr ; without words 
First, and then with voice 4:rcmhhng as trumpets 
Tremble with fierce breathy voice cadencf i too 
As deep as the deep sea, iEulian voice, 

Voice of star-spaces, and the pine-wood's voice 
In dewy mornings. Life's own awful voice : 

So did we talk, gazing with God's own^^es 
Into Life's deeps—ah, how they throbbed with stars! 
And were we not ourselves like pulsing suns 
Who, once an aeon met within the void, 

So fiery close, forget how far away 
Each orbit sweeps, and dream a little space 
Of fiery wedding. So our hearts made answering 
Lightnings all that afternoon through purple mists 
Of riddled speech; and when at last Jthe sun, 

Our sentinel, ^ade sign beneat h the trees 
Of earning night, and we arose and passed 
Across the threshold to the flowers again, 

We knew a presence walking in the grove, 

And a voice speaking through the evening's cool 
Unknown before-‘i, though Love had wrought no 
wroni^*. * 
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♦ • 

His rune was spoken^ and another rhyme 
Writ in his poem by the master Life. 

' Pray^ pluck me some, I said. She brought me two, 
For daffodils were very tine that year,— 

O very fine, but dadbdils no more. 


yc 

WHY DID SHE MAURY HIM 

Why did she marry him ? Ah, say why ! 
How was her fancy caught ? 

What was the dream that he drew her by, 
Or was she only bought ? 

Gave she her gold for a girlish whnn, 

A fr^ak of a foolish mood ^ 

Or was it some will, like a snake in him, 
Lay a charm upon her blood ? 

Love of hit limbs, was it that, think you ? 

yf Body of bullock build, • 

Sap in the bones, and spring in the thew, • 
A lusty youth unspillcd ? 

But is it so that a maid is won, 

Such a maiden maid as she ? 

Her face like a lily all whito*in the sun, 

For such mere male as he! 
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» 1 

Ah, why do the fields with their white and 

gold 

To Farmer Clod belong, i 

Wlio though he hath reaped and slacked and 
sold 

Hath never heard their song? 

Nay, seek not an ansirer, comfort ye. 

The poet heard their call. 

And so, dear [.ove, will I comfort me— 

He hath thy lease, that all. 


Vll 

THE LAMP AND THE STAR 

Yea, let me be ‘ thy baclielerc,. 

'Tis sweeter than thy lord; 

How should I envy fiim, my dear. 
The lamp upon hisjboard. 

Still make his little circle bj;ight 
WitJ^ boon of dear domestic light. 
While 1 afar. 

Watching Ins windows in the night. 
Worship a star 

For which he hath no bolt or bar. 
Yea, d(gar. 

Thy ‘ bachelere/ 
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VlII 

ORBITS 

IVo stars once on their lonely way 
Mot in the heavenly height, 

And they dreamed a dream they might shine 
alway 

With undivided light; 

Melt into one with a breathless throe, 

And beam as one in the night. 

And each forgot m tl^e dream so strange 
How desolately far 

Swept on each path, for who shall change 
The orbit of a star ? 

Yea, all was a dream, and they still must go 
As lonely as they are. 

« NEVER—EVER 

My mouth to thy mouth 
Ah never, ah never ! 

My breast from thy breast 
Eternities sever; 

Bui my soul to thy s^ul 
For ever and ever. 
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X 

LOVE'S POOR 

Yea* love, I know, and I would have it tlius, 

Hf 

I know that not for us 

Is sprin^^tide Passion with his (ire and flowers, 

I know this love of ouvs^ 

Lives not, nor y et may live. 

By the dear food ihat lips and hands pan give. 
Not, Love, that we in some high dream despise 
'The common lover’s common Paradise; 

Ah, God, if Thou and 1^ 

But one short liour their blessedness might try^ 
How could we poor ones teach 
Those happy ones who half forget them rich ; 
For if we I bus endure, 

'Tis only, love, because we are so poor. 

XI 

COMFORT OF DANTE 

Down where the unconqiicrcd river sldl flows on. 
One strong free thing within a prison's heart, 

I drew me with my sacr(‘d grief apart, 

That it might look that spacious joy upon : 

And as I mused, loj Dante walked with me, 

And his face spake of the Ingh peace of pain 


r 
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Till all Boy grief glowed in me throbbmgly 
As in some lily's heart might glow the rain* 

So like a star I listened, till mine eye 

Caught that lone larld across the water-way 

Wherein ray lady breathed,—now breathing is 

* O Dante,' then I said, ' she more than I 

Should know thy comiort, go to Aer, I pray ' 

* Nay! ’ answered hs;, 'for she hath Beatrice.' 
« 

XH 

A LOST HOUR 
« 

God gave us an hour for our tears, 

One hour out of all the years. 

For all the years were another's gold, 

Given in a cruel troth of old. 

And how did we spend his boon ? 

That sweet miraculous flower 
Bom to die in an hour, 

Late hot'll to die so soon. 

• ^ 

Did we watch it with breathless breath ^ 

By slow degrees unfold ? 

Did we tUsSte the innermost heart of it 
The honey of each sweet part of it ? 

Suck all Its hidden gold » 

To the very dregs of its death ? 
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Nay, this is all we did with our hour— 

We tore it to pieces, that precious flower; 
Like any daisy, with listless mirtjj, 

We shed its petals upon the earth; 

And, chilciren-likc, when it all was done, 

Wc cried unto God for another one. 

• 

xni 

MKT ONCE MORE 

O Lady, I have looked on thee once more. 

Thou too bast looked on me, as thou hadst said, 
And though the joy was pain, the pain was bliss. 
Bliss that more happy lovers well may miss i 
Captives feast richly on a little bread, 

So are we very rich who are so poor. 

XIV 

A JUNE Lllftf 

[The poet dramatises his Ladp's loneliness] 

AlBne ! once more alone ! how like a tomb 
My little parlour sounds which only now 
Yearned like some holy chancel with his voie©^ 

So still 1 so empty! Surely one might fear 
Th^ walls shouldwneet in ruinous collapse 
That held no more his music. Yet they stand 
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Firm in a foolish finnness, meaningless 
As frescoed sepulchre some Pharaoh built 
But never vame to asleep in ; built, indeed, 

For—that grey moth to flit m like a ghost! 

Alone 1 another feast-day come and gone, t 

Watched through the weeks as at ray garden there 
I watch a seedling grow from blade to bud 
Impatient for its blossorn. So this day 
Has bloomed at last, and we have plucked its flower 
And shared its swettness, and once more the time 
Is as that shdk from which but now I plucked 
Its last Jime-lily as a parting sign. 

Yea, but he seemed to love it! yet if he 
But craved it in deceit of ten derm ss 
To make my heart glow brighter Mitli a lie ^ 

Will it indeed be cherished as he said. 

Or will he ktsep it near his book awhile. 

And when grown rank forge t it in his glass, 

And leave it for the maid who dusts his room 
To clear awajf and cast upon the heaj) ? 

Qr, may he, will he biny it away ^ 

In some old drawer with other mummy-flowers ? 

Nay^ but I wrong thee, dear one, thinking so* 

My boy, my love, my poet! Nay, I know 
Thy lonely room, tomb-like to thee as mine, 
Tpmb*^like as tomb of some returning ghost 
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Seems only bright about my lily-flower. 

And, mayhap, while I wrong thee thus in thought 
Thou bendest o’er it, feigning for some tase 
Of parted ache conceits of poet-wit 
On petal and on stamen—let me try ! 

If lilies be alike thine is as this, 

I wonder if thy reading tallies too. 

Six petals With a dewdrop in their heart, 

Six pure brave years, an ivory cup of tears; 

Six pearly-pillarcd stamens golden-crowned 
Growing from out the dew^lrop, and a seventh 
Soaring alone tnlobed and mystic green ; 

Six pearl-bright years aflower with gold of joy, 
Sprung from the heart of those brave lear-fed years ; 
But whal that seventh single stamen is 
My little wit must leave for thee to tell. 

But neither poet nor a sibyl thou! 

WJhat brave conceit had he, my jUoet, built; 

No jugglery of numbers that mean nought, 

That can mean nought for ever, unto us. 


XV 

REGRET 

One Isked of Regret, 
And I made reply : 
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To have held the bird. 

And let it fly ; 

To have seen the star 
For a moment nigh. 

And lost it 

Through a slothful eye ; 
To have plucked the flower 
And cav^ it by ; 

To have one only hope*-- 
To die. 

« 


LOVE AFAR 

Love, art thou lonely lo-day ^ 

Ix»st love that I never see» 

Love that, ctrnie noon or come night, 
Conftes never to me ; 

Love that I used to meet * 

In the hidden past, in the land , 
Of forbidden sweet. 

si 

Love ! do you never misis ^ 

ITie old light in the days ? 

Does a hand 
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dome and touch thee at 
Like the wand of old 
Like the breath of old blissjl 
Or habt thou forgot. 

And is all as if not ? 

What was it w^ swore ? 
Evernv>re ! 

I and Thou,’ 

Ah, but Fate held the pen 
And wrote N 
Just before t 
So that now. 

See, it stands, 

Our seals and our hands, 

I and Thou, , 
Nevermore 1’ 

We said ^It is best^’ 

And then, dear, I went # 
And returned not again. 
Forgive that I stir. 

Like a breath in thy hair. 
The old pain, 

‘TwJilHi unmeant. 

I will’I^trive, I will wrest 
Iron peace—it is best. 



O for thy hand 
Just to hold for a space. 
For a moment to stand 
In the light of thy face ; 
Translate I'hen to Now, 

To hear * Is it Thou ? * 

And rdply 
nt is ir 

Then, then I could rest, 
Ah, then 1 could wait 
Long and late. 


XVII 

Canst thou be true across so many miles, 

So many days that keep ns still apart ? 

Ah, canst thou live upon remembered smiles, 
And ask no warmer comfort for thy heart ? 

I call thy name right up into the sky. 

Dear name, t) surely she shall hear and hark 

Nay, though 1 toss it singing up so high. 

It drops ^ain^ like yon returning lark. 

O be a dove, dear name, and find her breast^ 
There croon an<jl croodle all the lonely day; 

Go tell her that I love her still thb best. 

So many days^ so imany miles, away. 



POSTSCRIPT 

So sang ^joung I.ove in high and holtf dream 
O f a while T^vc that hdth no earthly taint. 

So rapt within his visipn 4e did seem 
Less hke a boyish singer than a saint. 

Ah, Boy, it is a dream for life too high. 

It is a bird that hath feet for earth : 
Strange wings, strange cifes, go seek another sky 
Andfnd thy fellows of an equal birth. 

For many a body-snwci material thing. 

What canst thou give us half so dear as these ? 
We would not soar amid the stars to sing. 

Warm and content amid tin nested trees. 

m 

Young Se7*apih, go and take thy song heai)en. 
We wonfil not grow unhappy with our lot, 
Diane us the simple love the earth hath gi%^n^ 
Sing where thou will, so that we l^ar thee not. 
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TO MY WIFE, MILDRED 


Dear wife, there is no word in all my 60ng^ 

Hut unto thee belongs : 

Thong/i I indeed bejhte our true day came 
Mistook thy star in many a wandering Jlame, 
Singing to thee in moiiy a Jatr disguise, 

Calling to thee in manif another s name, 

Hejore I knew thine everlasting eyes. 

Faces ihaijled me like a huntedJ'anm 
I followed singing, deeming it was Thou, 

Seeking this face that ou out pillow now 
Glimmers behind thy golden hair like dawn. 

And. like a setting moon, wit%in my breast 
Sinks down each night to rest. • 

^Moon follows moon before the great moon fotverSi 
Moon of the wild wild honey that is ours ; 

Tong must the tree sirive up in leaf and root^ 
Before it bear the goldenAicarted f'uH : 

And shall great Love at once perfected spring. 

Nor' grow by steps like any other thing f 
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The lawless l(we (hat would not be denied. 

The love that waited, and in waiting died, 

The lovc^ that met and mated, satined. 

Ah, love, *iwas good to dimh forbidden walls. 
Who would not follow where hi^ Juliet calls ^ 
*Twas good to try and love the angel’s way, 
With starry souls untainted of the day ; 

But, best the love where earth and heaven meet. 
The god made flesh and dwelling in us, sweet, 

(October 22, 1891) . 



• THE DESTINED MAID ; A PRAYER 

{t^hant Royal) 

O MIGHTY Queen, our Lady of the fire. 

The lij?ht, the music, and the honey, alJ 

Blent in one Power, one passionate Desire 

Man calleth Love—'Sweet love/ the blessed 
call —: 

n 

I come a sad-eyed suppliant to thy knee, 

If thou hast pity, pity grant to me ; 

If thou hast bounty, here a heart I bring 
For all that bounty 'thirst and hungering. 

O Lady, save thy grace, there is no way 
For me, I know, but lonely sorrowing— 

Send me a maiden meet for love I pffay ! 

I lay in darkness, face down in the mire. 

And prayed that darkness might become my 

pall; 

The rabble rout roared round me like some quire 
Of filthy animals primordial ,* 

4T 
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c ^ 

My heart seemed like a toad eternally 
Prisoned in stone, ugly and sad as he ; 

Sweet sunlight seemed a dream, a mythic thing. 
And life some beldam's dotard gossiping. 

Then, Lady, I bethought mo of thy sway. 

And hoped again, rose up this prayer to wing— 
Send me a maiden meet for love, f pray ! 

Lady, 1 bear no high resounding lyre 
To hymn thy glory, and thy foes appal 
With thunderous sjdcndour of niy rhythmic ire; 

A little lute 1 lightly touch and small 
My skill thereon : yet. Lady, if it Ik‘ 

I ever woke ^ear-winning melody, 

'Twas for thy praise 1 sought the throbbing string. 
Thy praise alone—for all noy worshipping 
Is at thy shrine, tliou kuowest, day by day, 

Then shall it be in vain my plaint to sing ? — 
Send me a maiden meet for Jove, I pray ! 

I, 

Yea! why of all men should this sorrow dire 
Unto thy servant bitterly befall ? 

For, Lady, thou dost know I ne’er did tire 
Of thy sweet sacraments and ritual ,* 

In morning meadows I have knelt to thee. 

In noontide woodlands hearkened hushed ly 
Thy heart's warm beat xn sacred slumbering, 
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And in the spaces of the night heard ring 
Thy voice in answer to the spheral lay: 

Now ’neath thy throne my suppliant Aife I ding-^-^ 
Send me a maiden meet for love, I pray! 

I ask no maid for all men to admire. 

Mere body’s beauty hatlf in me no thrall. 

And noble birth, and sumptuous attire. 

Arc* gauds I crave not—yet shall have withal, 
With a sweet difference, in my heart’s own She, 
Whom words speak not but eyes know when they 
see. • 

Beauty beyond all glass’s mirroring, 

And dream and glory hers for garmenting ; 

Her birth—O Lady, wilt thou say me nay ?— 

Of thine own womb, of thine ow,n nurturing^— 
Send me a maiden meet for love, 1 pray ! 


KNVOI 

Sweet Queen«vho sittest at the heart of spring. 
My lilfl: is thine, barren or blossoming ; 

'Tis thine to fiush it gold or leave it grey : 
And so unto thy garment’s hem I cling— 

Send me a maiden meet for love, 1 pray 1 


{January 13, 1888.) 


D 
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WITH SOME OLD LOVE VERSES 

ft 

Dear Heart, this is mj' book of boyish song, 

The changmg story of the wandering quest 
That found at last its ending in thy breast— 
The love it sought and sang astray so long 
With wild young heart? and happy eager tongue. 
Much meant it all to me to seek and sing, 

Ah, Love, but how much more to-day to bring 
This ^ rhyme that first of all he made when young.' 

Take it and love it, 'tis the prophecy 
For whose poor silver thou hast given me gold ,* 
Yea! those old faces for an hour seemed fair 
Only ^oecause some hints of Thee they were: 
Judge then, if I so loved weak types of old, 
How good, dear Heart, the perfect gift of lliee. 
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IN A COPY OF MR. SWINBURNE’S 

TRISTRAM Of LYONESSE 

Dear Heart, what thing may symbolinse for us 

A love like ours, what gift, whate’er it be, 

Hold more significance 'twixt thee and me 

Than paltry words a truth miraculous; 

Or tlie poor signs that in cMrononiy 

Tell giant splendours in their gleaming might: 

Yet love would still give such, as in delight 

To mock their impotence—so this for thee. 

* 

This song for thee I our sweetest honeycomb 
Of lovesoine thought and passion-hearted rhyme, 
Builded of gold and kisses afid desirc> 

By that wild poet who so many a tifce 
Our hungering lips have blessed, until a fire 
Burnt speech up and the wordless hour had come* 



f 
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COMFORT AT PARTING 

O LITTLE Heart, 

So'much I*^sec 
Thy hhlclen smart, 

So much I lon^ 

To siii^ some song 
To comfort thee, 

c 

For, little Heart, 

Indeed, indeed. 

The hour to part 
Makes cruel speed ; 

Yet, dear, think thou 
How even now, 

With happy haste. 

With eager feet. 

The hour when we 
Again shall meet 
Cometh across the waste. 
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HAPPY LETTER 

Fly. little note. 

And know no rest 
Till w*imi you lie 
Witliiii that nest 
Which is her breast; 
Though why to thee 
Such Joy should be 
WIio c«irest not. 
While I must wait 
Here desolate, 

I cannot wot. 

O what I'd do • 

To come with you ! 
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PRIMROSE AND VIOLET 

« 

Primrose and Violet— 

May they help thee to forget 
All that love should not remember^ 

s 

Sweet as meadows after rain 
When the sun has eo)ne again, 

As woods awakened from December. 
How they wash the soul from stain ! 
How they set the spirit free 1 
Take them dear, and pray for me. 
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^JULIET AND HER ROMEO' 

(With Mr, Di(iJcsees Piciure) 

Take ^this of Juliet and hrr Romeo/ 

Deaf Heart of mine, for |||ough yon budding sky 
Yearns o'er Verona, and so long ago 
That kiss was kissed; yet surely Thou and I, 
Surely it is, whom momnfg tears apart, 

As ruthless men tear tendrilled ivy down: 

Is not Verona warm within thy gown, 

And Mantua all the world save where thou art ? 

I* 

O happy grace of lovers of old time. 

Living to love like gods, and dead to live 
Symbols and saints for us \*rtho follow them; 
Even bitter Death must sweets to lovers give: 
^ee ho^ they wear their tears for diadem, 
Throned on the star of an unshaken rhyme* 
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IN HER DIARY 

Go, little ]pook, and be the looking-glass 
Of her dear soul, 

The mirror of her moments as they pass, 
Keeping the whole; 

Wherein she still may Kiok on yesterday 
To-day to cheer, 

And towards 'J^o-morrow pass upon her way 
Without a fear. 

For yesterday hath never won a crown, 

However fair, , 

But that To-day a better for its own 
Might win and wear; 

And yesterday hath never joyed a joy, 
liowever sweet. 

That this To-day or thal To morrow too 
May not repeat. 

Think too, To-day is trustee for to-morrow. 

And presfjnt pain 

That’s bravely borne shall ease the future sorrow 
Nor cry in vain * 

‘ Spare us To-day, To-morrow bring the rod,* 

For then again 

To-morrow from To-morrow still shall borrow, 

A little ease to gain: i 

But bear to-day whatever To-day may bring, 

'Tis the one way to make To-morrow sing. 
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PARABLES 


Dear Love, you ask if I be true, 

If other women move 
The heart that ohly beats for you 
With pulses all of love* 

Out in the eliilly dew on© morn 
1 plucked a wild sweet rose, 

A little silver bi^d new-born 
And lon^in^ to unclose. 

I took il, loving new-born thini^s, 
i knew niy heart was warm, 

^ O little •M ver rose, come in 
And shelter from the storm/ 

And soon, a/gfainst my Imdy pressed, 

I felt its petals part, ^ 

Aitd, looking down within my breast, 
I saw its golden heart. 

O such a golden heart it has. 

Your eyes may never see. 

To othei^i it is always shut. 

It opens but for me. 
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^ But that is why you see me pass 
The honeysuckle there, 

And leave the lilies in the grass, 
Although they be so fair ; 

Why the strange orchid half-accurst— 
Circe of flowers she grows— 

Can tempi me not; see ! in my heart. 
Silver and gold, ray rose. 

II 

De;£p in a hidden lane w e were. 

My little love and I; 

When lo! as we stood kissing there— 
A flower against the sky ! 

Frail as a tear its beaut 3 ^ung— 

O spare it, little hand. 

But innocence like its, alas ! 

« 

Desire may not withstand. 

And so I clambered up the bank* 

And threw the blossom down, 

But we were sadder for its sake 
As we walked back to town. 
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A LOVE-LETTER 


Darling little woman, JUst a little line, 
Jus>t a little silver word 
For that dear gold of thine, 

Only a whisper you have so often heard: 


Only such a whisper as* hidden in a shell 
Holds a little breath of all the mighty sea, 

But think what a little of all its depth and swell, 
And think what a little is this little note of me. 


^ Darling, I love thee, that is all I live for'— 
There is the whisper stealing from the shell, 
But here is the ocean, O so deep and boundless. 
And each little wave with its whisper as well. 
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IN THE NIGHT 

fl 

* Kiss me, dear Love !'— 

But there was none to hear. 

Only the darkness round about niy bed 
And hollow silence, for thy face had fled, 
ThOiUgh in my dreaming it had come so near. 

I slept again and it came back to rne, 

Burning within the hollow arch of night 
Like some fair flame of sacrificial light. 

And all my soul sprang up to mix with thee— 

* Kiss me, my love ! 

Ah, Love, thy face how fair!' 

So did I cry, but sfcill thou wert not there. 
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THE CONSTANT LOVER 

I SEE fair women all the day, 

They pass anc> pass—and go ; 

1 almost dream that they are shades 
Witlnn a shadow-show. 

Their beauty la;^^ hand on me. 
They talk—I hear no word ; 

I ask ray eyes if they have seen. 

My cars if they have heard. 

For why—^within the north conn tree 
A httle maid, I know, 

Is waiting through the^days for me. 
Drear days so long and sl^w. 
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THE WONBER-CHILD 

^ OuK little babe/ each said, * shall be 
Like unto thee'—' Like unto ihce 1 * 

Her mother's ’ —* Nay, his father s'—^ eyes 

ft 

^ Dear curls like thine '—but each replies, 
'As thine, all tlune, and nought of me.’ 

What sweet solemnity to see 
The little life upon thy knee, 

And whisper as so soft it lies,— 

' Our little babe !' 

For, whether it be he or she, 

A David or a Dorothy, 

' As mother fair,' or ' father wise/ 

Both when it good,’ and when it cries. 
One thing ite certain,—it will be 

Our little babe, < 



miscellaneous 




AN EPITHALAMIUM 

SoMEwncuF safe-hitldcTi away 
In a inoaclow of mortals untrocl, 

I saw in my dreamin|i» io-day ^ 

A wonderful flower of God ; 

Somewhere deep buried in air, 

Tn a flashing al)ysni*afar, 

I came in my dreamiui^ aware 
Of the beam of a mystical star : 

And I knew that each vionderfid thing 
Was the song that I never may sing. 

Song of a love such as rang 

Tlirough the strings of th<i lyres of old. 
Such song as the makers sang • 

When^the world M^as all morning and gold; 
1*00 great for a silken time 

Fain of lutists and liers-at-ease, 

Builders of honeycomb rhyme, 

Soft slaves of an opiate peace— 

Such lovers wegro strange for these years, 

Too mean for the greatness of tears* 

R 
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Yet, might I but stretch fortli my hand 
And gather that wonderful bloom, 
Might I pluck and set over our land 
That star as a sign m the doom ; 

Then never a story of old 

Were more as a rainl)o>\ ni heaven, 

Were more as a -water outrollcd 
From a rock in the wilderness 
Were '•e as a sheltering 
Than this story of Her and < i Thee, 

O where might we look for a song, 

We lovers who faint m tlie way. 

In a wayneVr so bitter and long 

As the thorns ami the* miles of your day 
We lovers wdio drown m the str**"fo 

Of a sea that had made you but strong, 
In the hour of our weariness, ^ 

O where ntighi we look for a song 
Stich coinfort and courage to bring 
As your song which 1 never may i mg. 

But vam is the breath of d(‘sire. 

And the voice of complaining is weak 
To call back the soul to the lyre 
And give us the singer we seek; 

Hi^h song must await the High Singer 
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Though we thirst through a desert of years, 
And the lyre must await its Apollo, 

Though it grow all arust with our tears. 

Let thy voice then no longer complain. 

Thou mouth that may never attain ! 

So J, who were fain oi^your story 
To be its high-priest to the throng. 

To embody its mystical glory 4^* 

In a great eucharistical song. 

May know all the strength and the healing 
Of its bread and it‘> wonderful wine, 

But none other may know the revealing 
Through unsaiictified singing of mine ; 
Never another of me shall lake 
Its wine of my chalice, its bread that 1 break. 

Yet still may it be for my glory. 

Though never the priestluiod to bear. 

To bend in the shrine of your stonv^, 

As the lowliest acolyte there ; 

And would that the rhyme I am bringing, 

A censer incuriously wrought, 

Might seem not too poor for the swinging, 
Nor too simple the gums I have brought; 
No marvel of gold-carvcn censer. 

No frankincense fragrance or myrrh. 
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And O if some light from the splendour 
Of mystical Host might strike through 
These wreaths as they rise and transfigure 
^ 1 heir grey to a glory for you, 

A glory for you as the sunrist 

Of the years that to night have begun, 
What singer would <tsk for his songeiaft 
Boon richer than that I had won ^ 

What tok**jn to augur weie given 

More bright with the blessing of Heaven ’ 


And O that these famt-breathing spices 
Might seem for a moment as swt el 
As the hearts of those roses of Isis 
To blossom at last as you m<*et. 

Great fiowers of a far-away sowing 
Of seeds that long bided the years. 

Id a horror of darkness safe-growing, 

Fed of ashes and suckled <if tears ; 

Or sweet as the breath of the dawn-light 
Soft flushing the fields of your love-nights 


O love-mght too sacred for bride-song, 

For nuptial rabble and nte. 

The eyes and the tongues ofca guest-throng, 
What have they to do with your night ? 
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Your night of the Star in the Silence, 

The Rose in a trance of hushed breath, 

Of God in a chariot of incense. 

And the transfiguration of Deatfi; 

Blest guide oil the travel eternal 

From love unto love, cver-vemaL 

• 

Do the stars crave a priest for their wedding, 
Or the flowers of the woodlan^ »way ? 

And shall man need a priestly bestedding. 
Doth he marry less sweetly than they ? 
Yea, the cattle miscalled our men-folk, 

Rank waves of a wallowing sea. 

May need such a ring and a neck yoke. 

But never such lovers as ye ! 

Splendid as stars in their shining. 

Fragrant as blossoms entwining. 

But, censer, have ijioiie with thy swinging, 
With incense that grow<‘tfi pale, 

And, song, make an end of thy singing 
0 Witli voice that beginneth to fail; 

No glory of sunrise is in thee. 

No fragrance as breath of the day. 

But a hand-grasp of loving you may be, 

A kiss on the forehead—O may 
You come as d whisper of blessing 
In some pause of a happy caressing. 
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THE HOUSE OF VENUS 

Not that Queen Venus of adulterous fame, 

Whose love was lust’s insatiable flame— 

Not hers the house 1 would be singer in 
W^hose loosc'lipped servants seek a weaiy sin : 

But mine the Venus of that morning flood 
With all the dawn’s young jiassion in her blood. 
With great blue eyes and unprr ssed bosom sweet. 
Her would I sing, and of the shy retreat 
Where Love first kissed her wondering maidenhood, 
And He and She^f\rst stood, with eyes afraid. 

In the most golden House that Cod has made. 
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SATIETY 

The heart of the r^se—how sweet 
Its fragrance to drain, 

Till the grecMiy brain 
heels and grows faint 
With the garnert'd scent. 

Reels as a dream on its silver feet. 

Sweet thus to drain—then to s1eej3 
For, beware how you stay 
Till the joy jiass away, 

And the jaded brain 
Seeketh fragrance in v*in. 

And hates what it may not rea^. 
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HESPEUIDES 

Dear little Heart, 

May I whisper ji prayer 
For a boon ere we part. 

For a kiss— may 1 dare 
^ ^ Say—say—whtTe ? 

'Tis a valley, dear Heart, 
With two hills s()fl as snow, 
'Tis a j^arden where one. 

Only one, dear, may go, 

A garden where wonderful 
Gold apples grow. 

And the shade of the hills 
Is an infinite rest, 

And a mouth to those apples 
M«ay ever be pressed. 

Yet their honey live on : for. 
They grow—in thy Breast. 

Dear flower that standest 
Sweet sentinel there, 

May 1 come 
To my home ? 
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Understandcst ? 

My home. 

Flower; 

Our 
Home ! 

May 1 dare? 

O f.ove! love I I fear, 

~ • 

Fortlic air IS too sw*.et— 
Softly, love—C> niy dear— 
loo sweet 

Oil cl siuldeu to meet 
IMortal moiilli! 

O iny sweet ! O luy sweet I 
The drouth ! 

And at last, dear, 

O think— 

The long’ drink I 
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WHAT OF THE DARKNESS? 

j 

What of the Darknc&s ? Is it very fair ? 

Are there great calms and find ye silence there 
Like sof^-shiit lilies alhyour faces glow 
With some strange peace our faces never know. 
With some great faith our facets never dare. 
Dwells it in D.iikness ^ Do ye find it there ^ 

Is it a Bosom where tired heads maj he? *, 

Is it a Mouth to kiss our wcepinc dry ^ 

Is it a Hand to still the pulse’s h‘ap ^ 

Is it a Voice that holds the runes of sleep ? 

Day shows us not such comfort anywhere. 
Dwells it m darkness ? Do yc find it there ^ 

It 

Out of the Day'^t deceiving light we call. 

Day that s^ow^s man so great and God so small^ 
That hides the stars and magnifies th*^ grass ; 

O is the Darkness too a lying glass, * 

Or, undistracted, do ye find trn+h there ? 

What of the Darkness ? Is it very fair ? 
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AD CIMMERIOS * 

{A Prefatory Sonnet for Santa Lt'fciA, the Misses Hodgkin^s 

Magazine fof the Blind) 

We, deeming day-light ikir, and loving well 
Its forms and dyes, and all the mtJlley play 
Of lives that wm their colour from the day, 

Are fain some wonder of it all to tell 
To you that in that elder Icingdom dwell 
Of Ancient Night, and thus we make assay 
Day to translate to Darkness, so to say. 

To talk Cimmerian for a little spell. 

Yet, as we write, may we not doubt lest ye 
Should smile on us, as once our fathers smiled. 
When we made ^ vaunt of jftys they knew no 
more; ^ 

Knowing gfeat dreams young eyes can never see, 
Dwelling in peace unguessed of any child— 
Will ye smile thus upon our daylight lore ? 
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OLD LOVE-LETTERS 

You ask and I send. It is well, yea ! best: 

A lily hangs dead on itu stalk, ah me! 

( 

A dream hangs dead on a life it blest. 

Shall it flaunt its death where sad eyes may see 
In the cold dank wind of our memory ? ^ 

Shall we watch it rot like an empty nest ? 

Nay, send the poor ghost to Mnemosyne, 

Biny these shreds and behold it shall rest. 

And shall life fail if one dream be sped ? 

For loss of one bloom shall the hly pass ? 

Nay, bury these deep round the roots, for so 
In soil of old hreams do the new dreams grow, 
New ^ Hail^ is begot of the old * Alas.* 

See, here are our letters, so sweet—so dead, 4 
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AN OLD MAN S SONG* 

Ye are young^, ye are young, 
I am old, I am old; 

And the song has been sung 
And Ihe sto^y been told. 
Your looks arc as brown* 

As ihe mavis in Mav, 

Your hearts are as warm 
As the sunshine to-day. 
But mine white and cold 
As the snow on the brae. 

And Love, like **. flower; 

Is growing for you. 

Hands clasping, lips meeting 
Hearts beating so tt^ue ; 
While Fame like a star * 
In the midnight «tfar 
Is flashing for you. 

For you the To-come, 

But for me the Gonc-by, 
You ar^ panting to live, 

I am waitinjtj' to die ; 
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The meadow is empty^ 

No flower groweth high, 
And nought but a socket 
The face of the sky. 

Yea, howso we dream, 

Or how bravely we do, 
The end ib the same. 

Be we traitor oi true 

* 

And after the bloom 

And the passion is jiast. 
Death comtth at last 
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DEATH IN A LONDON LODGING 

^ Yes, Sir, she's gone at last—’twas only five minutes 
ago 

We heard her sigh from h«r comer,—she sal in the 
kitchen, you know ; 

We were all just busy on* breakfast, John cleaning 

0 

the boots, and I 

Had just gone into the larder—but you could h^ive 
h jard that sigh 

Right up in tJie garret, sir, for it bcemed to pass 
one by 

Like a puff of wind—may be ’twas her soul, who 
knows— 

* 

And we all looked up and ran to her—just in time 
to set* her head 

Was sinking down on her bosom and ‘^ahe/s gone at 
last,” I said.’ ^ 

So IVJjTS. Pownceby, meeting On I he stairs 

Her second-floor lodger, me, bound citywards. 

Told of her sister’s death, doing her best 

To match her face's colour witli the news: 

While I in listening made a running gloss 

Beneath her speech of all she left unsaid. 

As—^ in the kitchen/ rather in the rm^, 
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Po6r thing; * busy on breakfast/ awkward /me, 
Indeed^ for one mmt Vive and lodgers* meals. 

You hiow^ muHt he utiended to what comes — 

(Or goes, J added for her) yes ! indeed, 

''Shc*s gone at last,” 1 saul/ atid better perhaps, 
Par what had life for her but sujfhwg ? 

And then,, we're only pww, sir^ John and 1, 

And she indeed was somewhat of a stiain : 

0 f ye.s, it*sfi>r the besifor all of us. 

And still beneath all else mclhouglit I read 
( What nnll the lodgers think, hamng the dead 
Within the house ! how inconvenienl ! * ^ 

What did the lodgers think ^ Well, I replied 
In griefs set phrase, but ‘ the first floor,' 

I fancy, frowned at first, as though indeed 
Landladies' sisters had no right 1 o die 
And taint the air for nervous lodger folk ; 

Then smoothcdjns brow out into decency, 

And said, Vhow sad ! ’ and presently inquired 
The day of burial, ending with tlie hope 
His lunch would not be late like yesterday. 

The maid(^ndady living near the roof 
Quoted Isaiah may be, or perhaps Job— 

How the Lord gives, and likewise takes away, 
And bow exceeding blessed is,the Lord !— 

For she has pious features; while downstairs 
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Two ^ medicals'—both ‘ decent" lads enough— 
Hearkened the story out like gentlemen. 

And said the right thing—almost looked it too! 
Though all the while within them laugRed a sea 
Of student mirth, wliicli for full half an hour 
They stifled well, bul then could hold no more. 

As soon their mad piano teUificd : 

While in the kitchen dinner was toward 
With hiss and bubble from* tile cookhig stove, 

And now a laugh from John ran up the stairs. 

And a voice called aloud—of boiling pans. 

‘ So soon/ reflected 1, ' the waters of life 
Close o'er the bunkeii head ! ’ Reflected /, 

Not that in truth I was more pitiful 
To the poor dead than those about me were, 

Nay, but a trick of thinking much on Life 
And Death i the piece giveth each little strand 
More deep significance—love for the whole 
Must make us lender for the parts, me^inks. 

As in some souls the equal law holds true, 

Sorrow for one makes sorrow for the world. 

A fallen leaf or a dead flower indeed 
Has made me just as sad, or some poor bee 
Dead in the early summer—what's the odds ? 
Death was at ^ 48,' and yet what sign ? 

Who seemed to know ? who could have known that 
called } 
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For not a blind was lower than its wonW 
' The lodgers would not like them down/ you know-^ 
And in all rooms^ save one, the boisterous life 
Blazed like the fires within the several grates— 
Save one Where lay the poor dead silent thing, 

A closet chill as who hath sat at night 
Witli love beside the ingie knows the ashes 
In the morning. 

Death was at ^ 48,* 
Yc^Life and Love and Sunlight were there too. 

I ate and slept, and morning came at length, 

And brought my Lady’s letter to my bed : 

Thrice read and thirty kisses, came a tliought, 

As the sweet morning laughed about the room, 

Of the poor face downstairs, the sunshine there 
Playing about it like a wakeful child 
Whose weary mother slecpetli in Hit* dawn, 
Pressing soft fingers round about the eyes 
To make ih^n open, then with laughing shout 
Making a gambol all her body’s length, 

me I poor eyes that never open more I * 

And mine as blithe to meet the morning’s glance 
As thirsty lips to close on thirsty lips! 

Poor limbs no sun could ever warm again! 

And mine so eager for the coming day! 
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TIME FLIES 

On drives the road—another mile ! and still 
Time's horses ^^allop down the lessening hill 
O why such haste, with nojliing at the end ! 

Fain are we all, griiu driver, to descend 
And stretch with lingerjiig feet the little way 
That yet is ours—O stop thy horses *pray ! 

Yet, sister dear, if we indeed had grace 
To wiiiafroni Time one lasting halting-place. 

Which out of all life's valleys would we choose, 
And, choosing—which with willingness would lose? 
Would we as children be content to stay. 

Because the children are as birds all day; 

Or would we still as youngling lovers kiss, 

Fearing the ardours of the greaterjbliss ? 

The maid be still a maul and never knoav 
Why mothers love their little blossoms so, 

Or caS the mother be content her bud 
Shall never open out of babyhood ? 

Ah yes, Time flies because we fain would fly, 

It is such ardent souls as you and I, 

Greedy of living, gi^e his wings to him— 

And now we grumble that he uses them J 
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SO SOON TIRED! 

K 

Am I so soon pjrown tire^ ?—yet this old sky 
*tan open still carh nioni so blue an e^^e, 

This great old nver still through nights at d days 
Run like a happy boy to holidays, 

This sun be still a bridegroom, though long 
wed, 

And still those stars go singing up the night, 

Glad avS you lark tJicre splashing ai the light: 

Are these old things indeed unwearied, 

Yet I, so soon |,rowu tired, would creep away to 
bed! * 
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AUTUMN 

The year f^rows still again, the surging wake 
Of full-sailed summer folds its furrows up. 

As after passing of aii argosy 

Old Sdcrico settles back upon the sea, 

A ml ocean grows as placid as a cup. 

Spring, tile young morn, arfd Summer, the 
strong noon, ^ , 

Have ^dreamed and doin' and died for Autumn’s 
sake * * 

Autumn that finds not for a loss so dear 

Solace 111 stack and garner hers too soon— , 

Autumn, the faithful widow of the year. 

Autumn, a poet once so full of song, 

Wise in all rhymes of blossom and of bud, 

Hath lost the early magic of his tongue. 

And hath no pa|^ion in his failing ftood. 

Hear ye no sound of sobbing in the air ? 

’Tis his. Low bending in a secret lane, 

Late blooms of second childhood in his hair, 

He tries old magic, like a dotard mage; 

Tnes spell and spell, to weep and try again: 

Yet not a daisy htars, and everywhere 

The hedgerow rattles like an empty cage. 
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He hath fto pleasure in his silken skies, 

Nor delicate ardour® of the yellow land; 

Yea, dead, for all iU gold, the woodland lies, 

And all tht* throats of music filled with sand. 
Neither to him across the stubble field 
May stack nor garner any comfort bring, 

Who loveth more this jasmine he hath made, 
The little tender rhyme he yet can sing, 

Than yesterday,,with all its pompous yield, 

Or all its shaken laurels on his head. 
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m 

SuMMl-R * 

Winter here , 

Ways are white. 
Skies are*clear 
And the sun 
A ruddy boy 
All day sliding;. 
While at mgfht 
The stars appear 
Like skaters gliding 
On a mere. 
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Vhe world is wide 

The world is wide—around yon court, 
Where dirty little^children play. 

Another world of street on street 
Grows wide and wfJer every day. 

And round the town for endless miles 
A great strange land of green is spread— 

O wide the world, C/wearj^-wide, 

But it is wider overhead. 

For could you mount yon glittering stairs 
And on their topmost turret stand,— 

Still endless shining courts and squares. 
And lanes of lamps on every hand. 

♦ 

And, might you tread those starry streets 
To where those long perspectives bend, 

Ik 

O you would cast you down and die— 
Street Upon street, world without end. 
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SAINT CHARLES! 

‘ "Saint Charles,” said Thackeray to me, thirty years ago, putting one of 
Charles Lamb’s letter ^ to his fofchead.'-*LETi ebs ob KuwaRP Fir/- 
GERAIU. 

» 

Saint Charles ! ah yes, let other men 
Love Elia for his static pen. 

And watch with dilettante eyes 
Ilis page for every quaint surpriiie, 

Curious of cavia/r phrase. 

^ea ; these who wiH not also praise? 

We surely must, but which is more 
The motley that his sorrow wore, 

Or the great heart whose valorous beat 
Upheld his brave unfaltering feet 
Along the narrow path he chose. 

And followed faithful to the close?*** 

• 

Yea, Elia, thank thee for thy yAt, 

How poor our laughter, lacking it! 

For all thy gillyflowers of speech 
Graniercy, Eha ; but most rich 
Are we, most holpen, when we meet 
Thee and thy Bridget in the street, 

Upon that fearful errand set— 

So often trod, so patient yet! 
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GOOD-NIGHT 

(after the NORWEGIAN pr ROSENCRANTZ JOHNSEN) 

Midnight, and through the blind the moonlight 
stealing ^ " 

On silver feet across the sleeping room, 
Ah,<moonli^t, what is this thou art revealing— 
Her breast, a great swpet lily in the gloou. 

It is their bed, white little isle of bliss 
In the dark wilderness of midnight sea,— 

Hush I 'tis their hearts still beating from the kiss, 
The warm dark kiss that only night may sec. 

Their cheeks still burn, they close and nestle yet, 
Ere, with faint Ibreath, they falter out good-night, 
Her hand iru\is upon the coverlet 
Lies in the silver pathway of the light. ♦ 


(LiLLkBEAjimBK> August 22, 1892.) 
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NE^.RA\S HAIR 


Let me take thy hair down, sweetheart, 
loosen little pin by pin. 

Let me feel it tumbling o’er me 

drinking all its /ragrance in. 

Let me wrap thee all within it, 

kiss lh<‘e thrm^gh its golden thread,- 
O I shall go mad with kissing, • 

kissing, kissing thy dear heUfl. 


LeJl me walk within this garden, 

I can smell the roses there, 

They are even sweeter, darling, 

than the violets of thy hair. 

Just one butterfly sweet minute, 

one deep kiss, and then away— 
Unless, sweetheart, yon would rather, 
rather, dear, that 1 slu^ld stay, 

0 

O thy body, sweet sweet body, 

* let me drink and drink and drink! 
Cau&t thou let me, like the minstrel, 
die upon the fountain’s brink ? 
Love, O Love, what ari Thou ? tell me: 

is this heaven, hell, or where ? 

AU 1 know is that 1 kiss thee, 
lying in thy yellow hair. 
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BEATRICE 

(foh the ueatrice celebration, 3 890 ) 

N^INE mystic revolutions oi the spheres 

T 

Since Dante’s birth, and lo ! a star new-born 
SJiinin^ ^ heaven : and like a lark at morn 
Springiapf to meet it, straight in <ill men’s <tars, 

A strange new song, which through the listening years 
Grew de(*p as lonely sobbing troin the thorn 
Rising at eve, shot through with bitter scorn, 
Full'throaled with the ecstasy of tears. 

I<ong since that star arose, that song uj^rang. 

That shine and sing in heaven above tis yet; 
Since wliite childhood, glorious Beatrice, 
Dawned like a blessed angel upon his : 

Thy star it was that did his song beget. 

Star shining for us still because he sang. 
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A CHILD rf EVENHONcf 


The sun is weary, for he ran 
So far ami fast lo-clay; 

Thf‘ birds are weaiy, for who sang 
So many songs as they ? ^ 

The bees and butterflies at last^ 

H 

Are tired out, for just think too 
•ilow many giirdtms, through the day 

Their little wings have fluttered through. 
And so, as all tired people do, 

They *ve gone to lay their sleepy heads 
Deep deep in warm and happy bedi^. 
Thjjfe^un has shut his gohlen eye 
AW gone to sleep beneath the sky. 

The birds and butterflies And bees 
Have all crept into flowers ancf trees^ 

And all lie quiet, still ns mice. 

Till morning comes—like father's voice, 


So Geoffrey, Owen, Phyllis, you 
Must sleep away till morning too. 

Close littlfe eyes, down little heads, 

And sleep—sleep—sleep in happy beds. 
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AN EPITAPH ON A GOLDFISH 

(wi<ru APOLOaiKS TO ahiel) 

tFiVE in^^LOs deep Sir Goldfisli lies 
Here last September was he laid, 
Poppies these that were his eyes. 

Of fish-bones were these bluebells made. 
His fins of gold that to and fro 
Waved and waved so long ago. 

Still as petals wave and wave 
To and fro above his grave. 

Hearken too ^ for so liis knell ^ 

Tolls all tfiay each liiiy bell. 
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BEAUTY ACCURST ^ 

I AM SO fair tliat wheresoe'er 1 wend 

Men yearn witli strange desire to kiss my face, 
Stretch out their hands to touch me as T pass, 

And women f<»llow me from place to place. 

• 

A poet writing honey of his dear ' 

I^eaves the wet page,—all I leaves it long to <Jry, 
The brj^e forgets it is her marriage'-morn, 

The briclegi’oom too forg*ets as I go by. 

Within the street where my strange feet shall stray 
All markets hush and traffickers forget, 

In my gold head forget their meaner gold, 

The poor man grows unmindful of his debt. 

Two lovers kissing in a secret pla«ie. 

Should I draw nigh,—will never kis? again ; 

I cogie between the king and his desire. 

And where I am all loving else is vain. 

Lo! when I walk along the woodland way 
Strange creatures leer at me with uncouth love, 
And from the gras| reach upward to my breast, 

And to my mouth lean from the boughs above. 
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The fiieepy kine move round me in desire 
And press their oozy lips upon my hair. 

Toads kiss my feet and creatures of the mire, 

The stiailjj will leave their shells to watch me 
there. 

But all this worship, wha^^ is it to me ? 

I smite the ox and crush the toad in death r 
I only know I am so very fair, 

And that tlie* world was made to give me breath, 

I only wait the hour when God shall rise 
Up from the star whesi* he so long hath slit, 

And bow before the wonder of my eyes 
And set me there—1 am so fair as that. 
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A MAID IN THE MEADOW 


Dew in the meadow and flowers fair, 

And happy son^s on the inoruinfj air. 

Like silver flutes the blackbirds call. 

Blit a maid in the meadow is best of all. 

' O maid, O maid, it was y«n tJjey meant 
With their dei^y f^ong, and shine and scent, 
It was you I know that I went to meet, • 
But, ah ! the dream wiy? not half so sweet." 

O blackbird bold ! 

O blackbird old ! 

Shrill mas your whistle of warnings 
So many a maid 
Have you seen betrayed 
By men in the meadows at mor^ung, 

t 

Blit your voice w'as too sweet to warn, blave bird. 
It was only the music the maiden heard, 

It was only your song that filled her head, 

Your song and the words that the gallant said. 

He had a dainty body fair 

That maiden s eyes must follow after. 

And O he had*such bonny hair 
And such a merry laughter. 

G 
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^ She had a body like a rose, 

Her eyes were like the dew there, 

Her bieast a garden under snows— 

Ahr! how the violets grew there ! 

O life is sweet, but nought so sweet 
As this in momjng weather, 

A man and maid with mouths that meet 
And hearts that beat together. 

O life is ^ad, tut nought so sad 
As when the sun is setting 
That one forgets the joy they had, 

And one has no forgetting. 

11 

Frost on the merdow, no flowers fair, 

No song, no light, no maiden there, 

But look for her down in the village street— 
'Tis she, I know, that they go to meet, 

'Tls she^ 1 know, that they walk before, 

For she walks in the meadows nevermore. 

O nightingale ! 

0 nightingale / 

What u (he u&e of weeping! 

So maniji a maid 

Have ^ou ^een laid 
Down theie where ehe is sleeping. 
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TO A DEAD FRIEND^ 

And is it true indeed, and must you go. 

Set out alone across lliat moorland track, 

No love avail, though we have loved you so. 

No vou e have any |1bwer to call you back ^ 
And losing hands stretch alter you in vain, 

And all our eyes grow empty for your lack» 

Nor Jiands, nor eyes, know aught of you again 

Dear friend, I shed no tear while yet you stayed, 
Nor vexed your soul with unavailing word, 

But you are gone, and now can all be said, 

And tear and sigh too surely fall unheard, 

So long I kept for you an undimmed eye. 

Surely for grief this houi ma;j well be spared, 
Though could you Imow I still mustjeeep it dry, 

B*r what can tears avail you " the spring ram 
That softly pelts the lattice, as with flowers, 
Will of its tears a daisied counterpane 

Weave for your rest, and all its sound of showers 
Make of its sobbing low a cradle song: 

All tears avail but these salt tears of ours, 
These tears alone His idle to prolong. 
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Yet*must we shed them, barren though they be. 
Though bloom nor burden answer as they flow, 
Though no sun shines that our sad eyes can see 
To throw across their fall hope's radiant bow. 
Poor selfisli teai-s ! we weep them not for him, 
'Tis our own sorrow that we pity so, 

'Tis our own loss that leaves our eyes so dim. 
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SUNSET IN THE CITY 

# 

Above town a monstrous wheel is turning, 

With glowing spokes of red, 

Low in the west its fiery axle burning; 

And, lost amid tlie spaces overhead, 

A vague white moth, tliT^ moon, is fiattcriug. 

Above the town an azure s(‘a is flowing, 

"Mi^ long peninsulas of shining sand, 

From opal unto pearl the*moon is growing, 
Dropjied like a shell upon the changing strand* 

Within the town tlie streets grow strange and 
haunted, 

And, dark against the western lakes of green, 
TJie buildings change to temples, and unwonted 
Shadows and sounds creep in 'i^ert^day has been, 

WUhin the town, the lamps of siu are flaring, 

Poor foolish men that know not what ye arc ! 
Tired traffic still upon his feet is faring—' 

Two lovers meet and kiss and ivatch a star. 
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THE CITY IN "MOONLIGHT 


Dear city in the mo 4 >nlight dreaming, 
How changed and lovely is your face ; 
Where is the sordid busy scheming 
That filled all day the market-place^ 


Was it but fancy that a rabble 

Of money-changers bought and sold. 
Filling with sacrilegious babble 
This temple^court of solemn gold ^ 


Ah no, poor captive-slave of Croesus, 
His |^ond%naid all the toiling day. 
You, like some hunted child of Jesus, 
Steal out beneath the moon to pray. 



OF POETS POETRY 



To James Ashcroft Noble, 

Poet and Critic, a small‘ackiio'wlod^nu'nl of much 
uuforgotteii kindness 



INSCRIPTIONS 


Poet, a truce to your song*! 

lld\e you licartl the heart sing ? 

Like a bro?»k among trees, 

* 

lake tlie Jiumming of bee*!. 

Like the npple of "wine : 

Had yoc heard, 'v^ould you stay 
Blowing bubble s so long ? 

Y ou have ears for the spheres— 

Have ) ou heara the heart bUig ^ 

Have you loved the good books of the world,— 
And written none? 

Have you loved the great poet,-^ 

And burnt your little rhyme ? * 
be my friend, and teach me to be thine/ 

By many hands tlic work of Gfod is done. 

Swart toil, pale thought, Hushed dream, he 
spume th none; 

Yea I and the weaver of a little rhyme 
Is seen his worker in his own full time. 

m 
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THE DECADENT TO HIS SOUL 

The Decadent was speaking to his soul— 
Poor useless thing, he said. 

Why did God burden %ne with such as thou ? 
The body were enough, 

^he body gives me all. 

The sours a sort of Sentimental wife 
That prays and whimpers of the higher life. 
Objects to latch-keys, and bewails the old. 
The dear old days, of passion and of dream. 
When life was a blank canvas, yet untouched 
Of the great painter Sin. 

Yet, littje soRl, tliou hast fine eyes, 

And kiiowest fine airy motions, 

Hast a voice— 

Why wilt thou so devote them to the church ? 

His face grew strangely sweet— 

As when a toad smiles. 

He dreamed of a new sin ; 

An incest Hwixt the body and the soul^ 
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He drugged his soul^ and in a house of sin 
She played all she remembered out of heaven 
For him to kiss and clip by. 

He took a little harlot in his hands^ ^ 

• And she made all his veins like boiling oil^ 

Then that grave organ made them cool agkin. 

m 

Then from that day, he used his soul 
As bitters to the over dulcet sins, 

As olives to the fatness of the feast— 

She made those dear heart-breaking ecstasies 
Of mind^ chords amid the Phrygian lutes. 

She sauced his sins with splendid memories. 
Starry regrets and infinite hopes and fears ; 

His holy youth and his first love 

Made pearly background to strange-coloured vice. 

Sin is no sin when virtue is forgot. 

It is so good in sin to keep in sighti 

The white hills whence we fell, to measure by^— 

To 9ky I was so high, so white, so pure, 

And am so low, so blood-stained and so base ; 

I revel here amid the sweet sweet mire 
And yonder are the hills of morning flowers: 

So high, so low; so lost and with me yet; 

To stretch the octave 'twixt the dream and deed, 
Ah, that's the thrill! 
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To dVeam so well, to do so ill,— 

There comes the bitter-sweet that makes the sin, 

First drink the stars, then grunt amid the rnire, 

So shall the mire have something of the stars, 

And the high stars be fragrant of the mirc. 

The D<?cadent was speaking to his soul— 

Dear witch, I said tlie bodv was enough. 

How young, how simple as a suckling child ! 

And then I dreamed—^aii incest 'tM'ixt tlie body 
*and the soul:' 

Let's wed, I thought, the seraph with the Jog, 

And wait the purple thing that shall be bom. 

And now look round—seest thou thjs bloom ? 

Seven petals and each petal seven dyes. 

The stem is gilded and the root in blood : 

That came of thee. 

Yif*a, all my ^awe*i‘s were single save for thee. 

I pluck seven fruits from off a single tree, 

I pluck seven flowers from off a single stem, 

I light my palace with the seven stars. 

And eat strange dishes to Gregorian chants: 

All thanks to thee. 

But the soul wept with hollow hectic face, 

Captive in ^hat lupanar of a man. 
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And I who passed by heard and wept for 
The man was once an apple-cheek dear lad, 
The soul was once an angel up in heaven. 

O let the body be a liealthy beast. 

And keep the soul a singing soaring bird ; 
But lure thou not the soul from out the sky 
To pipe unto the body in the sty. 
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TO A POEl’ 

As one^ the secret lover of a queen. 

Watches her move within the people's eye, 
Hears their p 9 or chatter as she passes by, 

And smiles to think of what his eyes have seen ; 
The* little room where love did * shut them in/ 
The fragrant couch whereon they twain did he. 
And rests his hand where on his heart doth die 
A bruised daffodil of last night’s sin : 

So, Poet, as 1 read your rhyme once more 
Here where a thousand eyes may read it too, 

I smile your own sweet secret smile at those 
Who de^ra tiie outer petals of the rose 
The rose’s heart—I, who through grace of you, 
Have known it for my own so long before- * ’ 
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THE PASSIONATE READER TO HIS POET 

Doth it not thrill thee. Poet* 

Dead and dust though thou art, 

To lerl how 1 press tliy singing 
Close to my heart ^— 

Take it at night to my pillow, 

Kiss it before I sleep. 

And again when the delicate morning 
• Bcgmneth to peep ? 

See how 1 bathe thy pages 
Here in the light of the sun. 

Through thy lea\es, as a wind among roses, 
The breezes shall run. 

Feel how I take thy poem 
And bury within it iny filhe, 

As I pre.ssed it last night in the heart of 
a flower, 

Or deep in a dearer place. 

Think, as I love thee, Poet, 

A thousand love beside, 

Dear women love to press thee too 
Against a sweeter side, 
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Art thou not happy, Poet ? 

I sometimes dream that I 
For such a fra^ant fame as thine 
Would gh-ully sing and die. 

Say, wilt thou change thy glory 
For tJiis sam^ youth of mine ? 
And I will give my days i' the sun 
For that great wong of thine. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

* 

(DILD, APRIL 15, 1888) 

Within that wood \ihert%thiiie own scholar strays, 
() ! Poet, thou art passed, and at*its bound 
Hollow and stre we cry, yet win no sound 

But the dark muttering of the forest masse 

We may not tread, noi pierce with any gaze ; 

And hardly love dare whisper thou hast found 
That restful moonlit slope of pastoral ground 

Set in dark dingles of the songful ways. 

• 

Gone! they have called our shepherd from the hill, 
Passed is the sunny sadness of his song. 

That song which sang of sight alid yft was brave 
To lay the ghosts of seeing, subtly strong 
^To wean from tears and from the troughs to save; 

And who shall teach us now that he is still! 
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'TEIJNYSON' AT THE FAUM 

(to L. and 11. H ) 

ft 

() YoD that dwell "mid farm and fold, 

Yet keep so quick imdulled a heart, 
t send you here that book of gold, 

So Ipvod so long ; 
fairest art. 

The $weetest Enghsli song. 

And often in the far-off town. 

When sumincir sits with open door, 

I "11 dream I see set it down 
Beside the chum, 

Whose round shall slacken more and more. 
Till fOi*gct to turn. 

And I shall smile that you forget, 

And Dad will scold—but never mind i 
Butter is good, but better yet, 

Think such as we. 

To leave the j&IToa and fold behind, 

And as he* 
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^THE DESK'S DRY WOOD' 

(to JAMES A. welch) 

Devh Dcskj Farewell*! I spoke you oft 
hi j>hnisrs lu'ither sweet nor soft, 

IkM Ai the eiui 1 ounie to «ee 
1 iwil tlioii ti friend hast heen^o me, 

No fhiltirer hut very friend, 

I i^t IV ho slialJ teach so well again 
'Ff ' hh*ssL-d I son-bdhk of pain, 

I h' tiiiUi that souls that would aftpirc 
\!<ist bravel} lae^ die scourge and fire. 

If they would uimier in the end? 
i V o davs ^ 

Shad 1 not hug thee very close? 
i\vo days, 

And then we part upon our waj’S^ 

lUi"! 

Who sliall possess thee after me ? 

O pray he be no enemy to poesy, 

To gentle maid or gentle dream. 

Hew have we dreamed together, I and thou^ 
Swe^ dreams that like incense wrapt us 
round—* 
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The*Ust new book, the last new love, 

The last new trj?slmg-ground. 

How many queens have ruled and passed 
Since first wg met; how thick and fast 
The letters used to come at first, how thin at 
last: 

' % 

Then ceased, and winter for a space ! 

Until another hand 
Brought spring into the land, 

And went the seasons’ pace. 

And now, Dear Desk, thou knowest for hoir long 
time 

I have no queen but song : 

Yea, thou hast seen the last love fade, and now 
Behold the last of many a secret rhyme! 
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A LIBRARY IN A GARDEN 

* A Library m a garden ! Thcyshraie seems to contain the whole felicity 
man.'- Mi, Edmund (Josse in Cessfp m a, Lthrary. 

A WORLD of books amid h world of green# 

Sweet song without, sweet song again wilhin 
j^lowers in the garden, in the folios too i 
0 happy Bookman, let me live with you! 


ON THE MORALS OF POETS 

One says he is immoral# and points out 
Warm sin in ruddy spccki uptin his soul: 
Bigot, one folly of the man you flout 
Is more to Cod than thy lean life is whole. 
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TO A GREAT CRITIC—ANDREW LANG, ESQ. 

(with a volumf of the minor vehsf.) 

«. 

[Mr, Lang, writing, in ‘ Hooks and Itookmcn,’ of the prcseutatiori copies 
of ‘Amateur Poets,' with whnh his life is ni«wle a hurdui, says' * Jl is, no 
doubt, wise to turn these gifts with thtf sidt-s against the inii« i walls of 

bookcases, to be bulwarks against tbt damp ’] 

« 

f Mv little book, [ envy thee, 

For few doth Fortune favour so, 

It might have been thy destiny 
Some sleepy relative to know, 

Or like proverbial lamb to go 
For slaughter of some critic fang : 

But Ihinc, secure from fool and foe— 

To line the shelves of Andrew Lang. 

it 

Small is my hope, small book, that he 
Ufor whom 1 write this ejc dono 
Shall feel the beating heart in thee. 

And cheer us on, my book; ah no! 

We are presumptuous dreaming so : 

Eather he 11 bid us both—go hang ! 

Or even hotly bid us go • 

To—line the shelves of Andrew Lang. 
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Yet> little book, 1 do not see 

Thai such a fate need cause thee woe, 
For very sweet 'twould seem to me 
To line his sweet seraglio 
Of bonquinsj nestling row on row; 
Indeed 'twould bring no pain or pang. 
But rather set my heart aglow 

To line the shelves of Andrew Lang. 

• 

O bards of unbought balla>th*y. 

Not all in vain it was you sang, 

4 >^eems it not more than £r s. d. 

To line the shelves of—ANDREW Lanu ? 
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FAERY GOLD 


A i»OET hungered, as well he might— 

Not a morsel since yesternight! 

And sad he grew—good reason why— 

Per the poet had nought wherewith to buy, 

* Are not two sparrows sold/ he cried, 

VSold for a farthing ? and/ he sighed. 

As he pushed his moaning post away, 

* Are not two sonnets more llian they ^ 


Yet store of gold, great store liad he,— 
Of the gold that is known as ^ faery/ 

He had the gold of his burning dreams, 
He had his golden rhymes— in reams. 

He had the s^-ings of his lyrtJ» 

And his own was that golden west on fire. 


But the poet knew his world too wcdl 
To dream that such would buy or sell. 

He had his poets, ‘ pure gold,' he said. 

But the man at the bookstall shook his head, 
And offered a grudging half-a-crown ^ 

Fur* the five the poet had brought him down. 
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Ah, what a world we are in ! we sigh, 

Where a lunch costs more than a Keats can miy, 
And even Sliakespeare's hallowed line 
p'alls short of the requisite sum to dine. 

Yet other gold had the poet got, 

For see from that grey-\^lue Gouda pot 
Three golden tulips spouting flame— 

¥ 

From his hive, from his love, this mom, they^ame 

Hi 

His love he loved even more lhan fame. 

Three golden tulips thrice more fair 
Thap other golden tulips were— 

And yet/ he smiled as'lie took one up. 

And feasted on its yellow ewp,— 

‘ I wonder how many eggs you'd buy ! 

By Bacchus, I *vc half a mind to try ! 

^One golden bloom for one golden yolk— 

Nay, on my word, i^lr, I mean no joke— 

Gold for gold is fair dealing, sir/ 

Think of the grocer gaping there! 

Or the baker, if I went and said, 

—* This tulip for a loaf of bread, 

God's beauty for your kneaded grain;* 

Or the vintner—‘For this flower of mine 
A flagon, pray, of yellow wine, 

And you shall keep the change for gain.* 
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I le, on what a different earth 
I and these fellows had our birtli, 

Strange that these golden things should be 
For Ihcm so poor^ so rich for me.’ 

Ended his sigh, the poet sear<‘hcd his shelf— 
Seeking another poet %o feed himself ; 

Then sadly went, and, full of shame and grief. 
Sold his last Swinburne f^r a plate of beef. 

Thus poets too*, to fill the hungry maw, 

Mpst eat each other—*tis the eternal law. 
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THE MAKING OF SONG 

A POET prayed, and the answer came-*- 
* Thou shalt sing, and thy <!ong shall bring thee fame 
But this must thou givobfor thy silver tongue 
Til rice three sorrows for each new,song/ 

The poet was young anil the world ail bloom-^ 
‘^Give me the song, let the*&orrows come." 

And so it befell that his boyhood's pain 
Was thrice more bitter and thrice again, 

But his tears were pearls and his sobs were song 
And the solace great if the sorrow long. 

Then youth with its splendid moom i’ the sky 
And its wonder-maiden and love, drew nigh, 

^Atid the heart of the poet grew so glad 
He forgot his song in the joy he had. 

But the maiden died—then he thought to die 
But his song awoke him, and up in the sky. 

For each little shining tear he shed. 

He set a great shining star instead— 

His singing ended, his tears wAe dry. 
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Thfbn Ifcars went by, and he took a wife. 

So dear she stood him in place of life, 

And, as the blossoms come to the tree. 

So came a little ])abe to be. 

But the blossom withered in springtime frost. 
And the poet sanp^ of the thing they lost^ 

—* But ah, my wife, hacf they taken tliee ! * 

Death heard the song, and,he came one night, 
And the wife lay dead in the morning light. 
Now, O poet, what comfort now } 

DosC thou not weep for thy boyish vow ? 

Yea, the poet bowed his* stricken head— 

Now let me die, for my life is dead.* 

Yet, as days wore on, little leaf by leaf 
Budded once more on the tree of grief, 

And note by note the accustomed song 
Rose, as of old, more deep, more strong; 
Though som^thirlg told to the listening ears 
That it bubbled up from a fount of tears. 

One more sorrow remained untried: 

God took bac<s: his song —then the poet died. 
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ALL SUNG 

What shall I siriff when all 1*5 &unff^ 

And every tale is told. 

And in the world is nothing young 

That was not long bincc old ? 

> • 

Why should I fret unwilling ears 
rWilh old things simg anew. 

While voices from the old dead years 
Still go on singing too ? 

A dead man singing of his maid 
Makes all my rhymes in vaih. 

Yet his poor lips must fade and fade, 

And mine shall kiss 

Why should I strive through weary moons 
To make my music true * 

Only the dead men knew the tunes 
The live world dances to. 
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CORYDON^S FAREWELL TO HIS PIPE 

Yea, it is best, dear friends, who have so oft 
Fed full my cars with prSiises sweet and soft, 
Sweeter and softer than my sonp^ should wiji. 

Too sweet and soft-—I must not listen more, 

Lest its dear perilous honey make me mad. 

And once again an overweening lad 
lh*ejAme against Apollo. Nay, no more ! 

( 

*Ti« not to pipes like miire sing stars at morn. 

Nor stars at night dance in their solemn dance : 
Nay, stars! why tell of stars ? tJie very thrush 
Putteth my daintiest cunning to the blush 
And boasteth him the hedgerow laureate. 

Yea, dimmest daisies lost amid the grass. 

One might have deemed blessed us for looking at. 
Would rathewcho*Use,—yea, so it is, alas!— 

The meanest bird that from its tiny throat 
Droppeth the jicarl of one monotonous note, 

Tlian any music I can bring to pass. 

So, let me go ; for, while I linger here. 

Piping these dainty ditties for your ear, 

To win that dearer honey f<>r my own, 
my Thestylis doth sit alone. 


D^jl^ng 
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Weeping, mayhap, because the gods have gh|2U 
Song but not sheep—the rarer gift of heaven ; 
And little Phyllis solitary grows. 

And httlc Corydon unheeded goes. 


Sheep are the shepherd's lousiness,—let me go, 
Piping his paslnne when the sun is low ; 

But I, alas ! the other fgder keep. 

Piping niy business, and forgot my^sheep, 


My son^ that once was as jj little Weet 
Savouring the tlaily bread we all must eat, 

Lo ! it has come to be my only food: 

And, as a lover of the Indian weed 
Steals to a self-indulgent solitude, 

To draw the dreamy sweetness fiom its root, 

So from the strong blithe world of valorous deed 
1 steal away to suck this singing v8>eedj; 

Add while the morning gathers up its strc'iigth, 
"And while the noonday runneth on in might, 
Until the shadows and the evening light 
Come and awake me with a fear at length. 

Prone in some hankering covert hid away. 

Fain am I still my piping to prolong. 

And for i^e largess of a bounteous day 

Dare pay ray maker with a paltry song. . 
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Welcaiye the song that like a trumpet high 
Lifts the tired head of battle with its cry, 
Welcome the song that from its morning heights 
Cheers jaded markets with the healjth of fields. 
Brings down the stars to mock the city lights. 

Or up to heaven a shining ladder builds. 

But not to me belongeih such a grace, 

And, were it mine, 'tis not in amorous shade 
To river music that such song is made : 

The song that moVes the battle on awoke 
To tl^e stern rhythm of the swordsman's stroke. 
The song that fans the city's weary face 
^Sprang not afar from out some leafy place, 

But bubbled spring-like in its dingiest lane 
From out a heart that shared the city's pain ; 

And he who brings the stars into the street 
And builds that shining ladder for our feet, 

Dwells in no mystic Abora aloof, 

But shares the shejjtcr of the common roof; 

He learns great metres from the thunderous hum, 
And all his songs pulse to the human beat. 

But I am Corydon, I am not he, 

Though I no more that Corydon shall be 
To make a sugared comfit of my song* 

So now I go, go back to The&tylis— ^ 

How^^er poor eyes will laugh again for this!— • 
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Go back to Thestylis, and no more roam 
In melancholy meadows mad to sing, ' 
But teach our little home itself to sing. 




Yea, Corydon, now cast thy pipe away— 
See, how it floats upon the stream, and see 


There it has gone, and now—away ! away I 
But O! my pipe, how sweet thou wert to me 1 
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y George Meredith : Some Characteristics. 

By Richard Le Gadufnnf With a Bibliography (much 
enlarged) by JohK Lane^ Portrait, and Illubtration of the 
novelist’s Chalet 1890 

AU Meredithuns mu t poss*.ss Ceor^e Mertdtik Sowc CAayactensties, 
by chard I e GalUtant lhj<( book is a compute and exttllenl guide to 
th« novelist «md thaij^ovc K — i sort of Mcredithiau Ar * tstiaw w jth pictures 
of the traffic s^'^I^tendent and of the he id oftict. at HoxhiH Fven Phili 
sunes may be won over*by the blandisbmints of Mr I e (jdlMunt from 
whom I learn, by the way, that Cuorf.e Meredith is the Harvey of the 
Ego,'j und that he is not Adrian Hailey I heir, -ilso thii duly, from 
one qfiaitex or another come encical cuff an J ki k to impress u ni s. numb 
public the latest example of Its imrre.m ml purbhmtness And the Uiron 
\ adds this cufllet to the rest Mr J jh 1 I ai e h is i Mod a 11^ hogr iphy 
which is a model of minute industry So hue s t the book ol Rieliard and 
John Ihe 11 ii< n do book Worm 10 PuNt H 


A very interesting and helpful book likely to be igreeable to Mr 
Meredith s instructed idmirers ind suggestive to manv 15 whrim his works 
are misunderstood 'is appreciations merely the cs ays are ol a high 
Order of literary merit The nuthii s styU his indeed been compared 
with Mr Meredith s own But that is a iiuci in whu h in effect is unjust, 
as it suggests the difhculties of Mr Metcdith s style rather th tn its merits 
Occasionally Mr I e G^Iieune hj s himself op< n to the charge of being 
fantastic butfus st\le is not ol scare It is in eiger, sensitive, and 
highly figured style, somewhat of th>, aphoristic tvpe Much of what Mr 
L« Oallienne says is admirable, for its own sake, and so far as bis subject is 
concerned he is no unworthy guide 1 he remarks on Meredith s 
idea of comedy will be partieul xrly useful to many This enue 
lays no less stress on his poetiy, ftspeciallv on * Modern Bove With the 
exc«q>tion of the latter, he surely ovemtes this part of Mr Meridith s woik 
The ch ipter, however, m which he discusses this is an interesting piece of 
ctitidsm, written witli the fervour of an enthusiast, yet not undiscnminat 
ing And th^ concluding sentences are a sinking example of hit* figurative 
style. The Bibliography compiled by Mr Lane should be very usefol* 

Vanity Fair 
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Even it> these when u the doom of genius that thousands shall 
read about a man's books for one who slxall read the hooks thenC^lves* few 
of the dead and none of the living have been discussed, analyse, appre* 
dated, with the keenness of perception, the Sympathetic receptivity, the 
sensitive warmth, ‘the love according to knowledge,' and the adequacy of 
ejepression which distinguish this generous volume chnractenstict.* Mr^ 
GalHenne has, with almost microscopic insight, analysed the atyle and 
aim, the intention and the methods, of one of th|^ most powerful intellects, 
and certainly the roost original of oui lime. Gi asgow Hbrald 


The Student and the Body Snatchejj^ 

AND OTHER TR 1 FLES^ 

By Robjnson K. Leather, M.A.,* and Richard Lr 
Gallienne. Royal i8mo, 3s. 6d. netU 2890. 

[A fern rmain. 


* * 

* 


Fifty copies on Large Paper, 7s. 6d. nett 


Seamd Edition^ Crown SrVt du^iraw, gilt topy ^s. 

y The Book-bills of Narcissus 

AN ACCOUNT RKNDERED BY RICHARD LR GAttlENNE. iSgt, 

With all its digressions and appeals to the ^nile reader, biii» l>ook is a 
study of charactei, a study of the spiniual groi^ andltevolutton of a poetic 
young gentleman whose many chaims proved irresistible with certain book- 
betlers and other young persons. The poitraiturc is delicately wrought. 
The pleasant touches of humour or pathos, tbx* little strokes of irony, are so 
blended that you cannot detect any positive evidence of moral judgment, 
even when censure may seem to be implied The wholb record, in short. U 
harmonised, and artist and work are as one. The deliberate quaintpess of 
style, a.s of a new Euphues, or a Euphues with something of the poetic 
grace of the old and a manner that is hts own, is in perfect agreement with 
the theme. . . Mr GalHenne has achieved the end he had in view. 

He has made the ‘ rose of Narcissus to bloom anew/ 

Saturday Rrvibw, Article: ‘ Narcissus PoetUius,* Oct to, 10911. 
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ti 

If Ati unusually fin« literary instinct could make a solid book, Mr. Le 
GaiHsniMjllUould be at no loss for an enduring reputation. . . . Nothing 
cun b« fnitlet than his pleas and persuasions on behalf of Narcisstts and 
George Muncaster . . 

* C di B ' (Mr. Bernard Shaw) m The Stae, Sept, r*, 18911. 


The Narcissus, ab^t whose life . . we heie learn a good deal, must 

have been an agreeahw companion . . llis wayward tnoofls, hjs innocent 

love adairs, his wanderings, hir readings, his culif^ating grand passion. 
Mr. Le Oaliienne renders his account of them alt, and does u in a fresh 
and breesy style which suits his pleasant subject admirablv There is a 
special charm, too, about the graceful lyrics which sparkle heie and there 
in the pretty little volume In fact, Mr I.e Galhcnnt is \ii artist 

‘The Baron's Assistant,Reader,’ Punch, Sept. 19,1891. 

Among tbe^ijgliil^^ing brutalities which, on the one liand, aie saluted as 
the outpourings of unparj^Ieled genius, and the Cockney vulgatities which, 
on the other, are accepted as humour ht for mnumeiable editions, it is 
pleueant to come upng a booklet so delicate, so artistic, and so fanciful as 
‘The nook'bills of Narcissus , . I quote the delightful scA«gs which 
Geoige Muncaster sings to his childfen . . . Happy Geoffrey, Owen, and 
^FhyiUs, say 1, to have such songs to wake them and lull them to sleep 1 

‘R. C L.’ in Illustsaieu London News, Sept a6,1891. 


To have read a book through once delightedly and then to commence it 
again IS surely a test, be the reader who he may, of its interest, if not of its 
worth. . . . The book is so good that it is too short. 

Review of Reviews (with Portrait), OUt 15, 1891 


‘ TAe Book‘4>ilU 0 /Narcissus won ah>} the iJmdtn a hsi 0 ; six ej the 
popular bcteks of the month Bookman for October; Mr Ktpltn^s 

*jL^'s Handtiop' and Mr. Besa tit's *Artnottl ofLyon4,sse' being the two 
preceding. « ^ 

... he writes with ease and enjoys the dropping of the words, the dis« 
dllatibn of the honey as it must seem to him, and occasionally^ lights the 
page with a fine perception of what makes gentle and lovej^ c^acter . , . 
a singular little conlession, a very modern one, infantile modem; but, above 
aU othei things^ Ml huujfrankness like that of youthful unconcern, only dimly 
beginning to guess its dwn comedy. 

The New Voek Nation, 17th March xSge. 

I Wtah 1 had space to tell you of the exquisite piges of ‘ i'^he Book •bills 
of Narcissus,* oioe of the swift successes of the London autumn... 1 should 
have thought the book too subtle, too delicate, too poetic, t^ faave caught 
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sd suddenly the public eAr . . < you must rend the bookt those of you who 
love whet is loveliest, and you will know of what a poet’s heart lemde. 

Mss. Chandler Moulion in The Boston Herald, Deohao, 1891. 

... the book is charmingly written, with a grace and flexibility of style 
almost French) and a delicacy of tottch very rarely to be found in modern 
Kngbsh literature. The ^ew Yoejc TrJEUne. 


The Book of .heRhymar,'Club 

Contributions by Krnest^Dowson, EowifliJ, Eu.isj^v. A. 
Greene, Lionel Johnson, RicyARO^aiJALLiiNlNK, 
Victor I’larr, Ernest Radbord, Ernest Rhys, T, 
W. Rolt-esion, Arthur Symons, J®hn Todhuntbr, 
\vf B. Yfats. . * 

W 

Edition limited to 450 copies, i6mo [«// sold], and 50 Largf 
Papci Copies at ios>. 6d, nett. fevi remain. 


The ‘ Rhyiners’ Club' is one little book of the work of twelve very com¬ 
petent verse writers, many of them not unknpwn to fame— vu., l;o employ 
alphabetical order, Messrs. Dowson, Rllis, Gffeene, Johnson, l.c (valUenne, 
Victor Plan, Erne^^t Radfoid, Ernest Rhys, Rojilestou, Arthur bymons, 
J> Todhunter, and W. B Yeats, This form of publication is not a new 
departure exactly, but it is a recurrence to the excellent fashion of the 
Ediaabethan age when ’England's Hihcon,' l^vidson’a 'Poetical Khap* 
sody^' and ‘ Phojiux Nest,' with scores other collfctiomi, contained tiha 
bes^songs of the best song writers of th it tuneful epoch. Here is an ' idle 
song'(‘Vfhatot the Darkness?’)of Mr Ec Galhenne, which ‘the world 
had wranteil^ perhaps but for the Rhymers' Club. L is very welcome, 
come how it wilt, as the little book wmch containit it ia^'t'lcome al&o. 

♦ I^JVCE Awr> White. 

s 

. . , leur volume contient des choaes absolunient remarquables, et parml 
etleiF, au premier rang, la trhn, belle Bfo/utif maudtUy de Mt, Richard le 
Callienne . . J'ai cit£ de prdfdrence la mieux poriante de ces poitoies, 
les autres ne m’ont paru avoir ni I'^trangeti hi la robu&tesse de ceUe4h . * * 

Revue xuze Revues. 

. i m A I ■■ I . . ...I. , I f ii, > 
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LIBER AMORIS; 

OR. THE NEW PYGMALION 


By William HAzliil“r. With an Introduction by Ricuarb 

Le Gallienne, with the beautiful Vignette of the 

* 

Madomia finely reproduced. Printed in Two Editions at 


t Rugby Press, 500 copies Ecap. 8vo, 5s. nett, and 50 
ies Laxg^aper, Post 8vo, ifts. 6d. nett. 

Uft- preparation^ 


NTessrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane will shortly Issue, in 
a limititd edition, William llazlitt’s rare Liber Amor]||. Mr. 
Le Gallienne will provide an introduction. Readers of Mr, 
iL<c GalUenne*s pretty Book-Bills oi« Narcissus will re¬ 
member that Narcissus was an expert in love. The same 
publishers are deferring publication of INlr. Le GaUienne’s new 
book English Poems until the autumn. Wc understand 
that the whole of the large-paper and the greater part of the 
small-paper edition of Mr, Lc Gallienne’s book have already 
been bought up. Mr. Le (Sallienne is a very fortunate poet. 
Mr. Traill must eongAlulate himself that he put him on his 
list in time, c .Si. James’s Gazette, June 25, 1892. 


... A neWjitdition of that rare and delectable little volume 
of William HaalitPs the Liber Amoris (is promised) with an 
introductory chapter fiom the pen of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 
It is understood that Mr. Lc Gallienne^s foreword is extremely 
sympathetic; nay, it may almost be dubbed a defence, or 

supplement. That fascinating chapter, The Thirteenth Matd^ 

............- 
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in Ths Book-bills of Narcissus inclmes one to hope that 
its author may have some interesting confessions ^ make 
regarding one, at least, of the round dozen—be she another 
* Hesper ’ or Eliza matters not-^provided only he be frank* 

Daily Chronicle, June 17,189a 


ARTHUR HALLAM 

AND LoilD TENNYSON 

* ’» 

ON SOME OF THE CIIARACTERIS'l ICS OF MODERN POETRY, 

ANi:fcON THE LYRICAL POEMS OP ALFRED TENNY^feN. 

« 

A review contnbiited to The Englishman’s Magazine, if 
the year 1831, by A, II. Hallam. Reprinted, with an 
introductory note by Richard Le Gallibnne. Small 
Svo. 3s. 6d. nett, * t* 

This essay, apart from its great interest as a memorial of the 

friendship between Hallam and Lord Tennyson, is remarkable 

a 

Tor the singularly modem note of its criticistA 

( (/« 
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